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To  obtain  insight  into  the  mechanisms  involved  in  X  chromosome  inactivation,  I 
have  examined  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  mouse  hypoxanthine 
phosphoribosyltransferase  (HPRT)  gene  on  both  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes, 
identified  the  methylation  patterns  of  both  the  active  and  inactive  mouse  HPRT 
promoters,  charted  the  binding  of  factors  to  the  human  HPRT  gene  during  reactivation  by 
5-aza-2'-deoxycytidine  (5aCdr),  examined  the  timing  of  X  inactivation  during  mouse 
spermatogenesis,  and  examined  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  both  a  normal  and 
mutant  XIST  promoter.  In  vivo  footprinting  analysis  of  the  HPRT  promoter  revealed 
four  footprinted  regions  on  the  active  allele  and  none  on  the  inactive  allele.  One  footprint 
occurred  over  a  novel  9  base  pair  sequence  identical  in  both  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT 
gene.  Gel  mobility  shift  analysis  of  this  sequence  revealed  multiple  DNA-protein 
complexes.  Genomic  sequencing  indicated  that  the  active  HPRT  allele  was  unmethylated 
while  the  majority  of  CpG's  dinucleotides  on  the  inactive  allele  were  methylated.  No 
obvious  correlation  between  the  methylation  pattern  and  transcription  factor  binding  was 
observed.  During  (5aCdr)-induced  reactivation  of  the  human  HPRT  gene  on  the  inactive 


X  chromosome,  acquisition  of  a  nuclease  sensitive  chromatin  conformation  in  the  5' 
region  occurs  prior  to  the  appearance  of  HPRT  mRNA.  In  vivo  footprinting  experiments 
indicated  that  this  change  in  chromatin  structure  precedes  the  binding  of  factors 
suggesting  that  inactive  X-linked  genes  were  silenced  by  a  repressive  chromatin  structure 
that  prevents  factor  binding.  In  vivo  footprinting  analysis  suggested  that  transcriptional 
silencing  of  the  male  X  chromosome  is  largely  complete  just  prior  to  or  during  the  late 
pachytene  stage  of  mouse  spermatogenesis.  Examination  of  the  normal  XIST  allele  and  a 
mutant  allele,  which  contains  a  rare  mutation  that  results  in  skewed  X  inactivation  in  cis, 
revealed  multiple  footprints  on  both  normal  and  mutant  active  alleles  but  no  footprints  on 
either  the  normal  or  mutant  inactive  alleles.  However,  over  the  mutated  site  different 
footprints  were  observed  between  the  normal  and  mutant  XIST  alleles.  This  suggests  the 
region  containing  the  mutation  may  be  involved  in  determining  which  X  chromosome  is 
silenced  by  XIST. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

X  Inactivation 

In  eutherian  mammals,  females  have  two  X  chromosomes  and  males  have  one  X 
chromosome.  This  genotype  results  in  a  dosage  imbalance  of  X-linked  genes  in  male 
cells  relative  to  female  cells.  As  a  mechanism  that  compensates  for  this  imbalance  of  X- 
linked  genes,  one  X  chromosome  in  each  female  somatic  cell  is  randomly  selected  during 
embryogenesis  to  be  transcriptionally  silenced  or  inactivated  (90).  Thus  for  most  X- 
linked  genes,  both  a  transcriptionally  active  allele  and  transcriptionally  inactive  allele 
reside  within  each  female  somatic  cell  nucleus. 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  process  of  X  inactivation  begins  early  in  female 
embryogenesis  with  the  majority  of  X-linked  genes  becoming  transcriptionally  silent  on 
one  X  chromosome  by  the  end  of  the  late  blastocyst  stage  in  mouse  female  embryos 
(141).  Prior  to  the  early  blastocyst  stage,  isoenzyme  studies  detect  gene  products  from 
both  X  chromosomes.  At  the  40-50  cell  blastocyst  stage  of  the  female  mouse  embryo, 
these  studies  indicate  many  X-linked  genes  are  becoming  inactivated  (141).  Therefore, 
one  of  the  two  X  chromosomes  is  inactivated  during  the  blastocyst  stage.  In  the  rare 
cases  where  the  female  cells  contain  more  than  two  X  chromosomes  in  a  normal 
autosomal  complement  only  one  X  chromosome  remains  active;  the  remaining  X 
chromosomes  are  inactivated. 


At  least  three  steps  are  thought  to  be  involved  in  X  inactivation:  initiation, 
spreading,  and  maintenance.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  molecular  mechanisms  at 
each  of  these  steps.  However,  current  studies  suggest  two  genetic  loci  are  involved  in  X 
inactivation,  the  X-inactivation  center  (XIC)  and  the  X  chromosome  controlling  element 
(Xce).  The  XIC  is  a  region  on  both  the  mouse  and  human  X  chromosomes  which  is 
required  in  cis  for  initiation  of  X  inactivation  to  occur  (103).  The  XIC  was  discovered  by 
analysis  of  X:autosome  translocations.  In  these  studies  the  derivative  X  chromosomes 
lacking  the  XIC  were  unable  to  be  inactivated  (26,  33,  142).  Similar  translocation  studies 
mapped  the  XIC  to  chromosomal  band  Xql3.2  in  humans  (16)  and  chromosomal  band 
XD  in  mice  (124).  The  human  XIC  has  been  localized  to  approximately  a  1  megabase 
region  (16)  and  a  recent  study  by  Lee  et  al.  argues  that  the  mouse  Xic  is  contained  in  a 
450  kb  region  (80). 

In  1991  Brown  et  al.  (14)  discovered  a  gene  within  the  human  XIC  with  several 
unusual  properties  that  made  it  a  excellent  candidate  for  a  role  in  X  inactivation.  This 
gene,  the  XIST  gene  (X  inactive  specific  transcript),  was  also  discovered  in  the  mouse 
Xic  (12).    The  XIST  gene  is  the  only  gene  to  date  which  is  expressed  exclusively  from 
the  inactive  X  chromosome  (14).  The  onset  of  XIST  expression  precedes  X  inactivation 
(69).  Thus,  its  abnormal  expression  is  unlikely  to  be  a  consequence  of  X  inactivation. 
XIST  transcribes  a  noncoding  RNA  that  remains  associated  with  the  inactive  X 
chromosome  in  female  interphase  nuclei  (15).  Mutational  studies  of  the  XIST  gene 
which  generated  nonfunctional  XIST  alleles  in  embryonic  stem  cells  indicate  that  a 
functional  XIST  allele  is  necessary  for  X  inactivation.  In  these  studies  only  the  X 


chromosome  containing  a  functional  XIST  allele  undergoes  inactivation  (118).  However, 
cells  carrying  the  targeted  mutation  were  still  capable  of  doing  other  functions 
hypothesized  to  occur  at  the  onset  of  inactivation  such  as  counting  the  number  of  X 
chromosomes  present  or  randomly  selecting  which  X  was  to  be  inactive.  This  suggests 
that  the  sequences  responsible  for  counting  and  selection  are  separate  from  the  XIST 
gene.  Another  study  showed  that  450  kb  transgene  containing  the  Xic/Xist  is  sufficient 
for  chromosomal  counting,  choosing  and  initiation  of  X  inactivation  (80).  When  this  450 
kb  transgene  was  translocated  into  an  autosome,  the  autosome  was  counted  as  another  X 
chromosome,  it  was  randomly  selected  like  another  X  chromosome,  and  if  it  was  selected 
for  inactivation,  it  expressed  the  Xist  gene.  In  addition,  the  Xist  transcript  painted  the 
autosome  into  which  it  was  translocated  (80).  This  evidence  suggests  that  the  XIC  and 
XIST  play  important  roles  in  X  inactivation  and  its  initiation. 

The  X  chromosome  controlling  element  (Xce)  (27)  has  been  mapped  to  an 
interval  with  the  Xic  in  mice.  To  date  an  XCE  has  not  been  described  in  humans.  The 
alleles  of  this  element  appear  to  influence  the  randomness  of  X  chromosome  inactivation 
(22,  28).  Four  alleles  of  the  Xce  have  been  described  Xcea,  Xce\  Xcec,  and  Xced(23,  25- 
27,  67).  An  X  chromosome  carry  the  Xcea  allele  is  more  likely  to  be  inactive  than  a 
chromosome  carrying  the  Xceb,  Xcec  or  Xced  allele.  The  Xce  does  not  appear  to  exert  its 
effect  by  a  cell  lethality  selection  mechanism  but  rather  by  biasing  the  selection  of  which 
chromosome  is  to  be  active  or  inactive  (67).  Little  is  known  about  the  structure  or  the 
molecular  mechanisms  of  the  Xce  locus.  Unlike  the  XlC/Xic,  no  genes  have  been 
mapped  to  the  Xce  locus.  However,  it  does  appear  to  play  a  role  in  X  inactivation  in 


mice. 


Once  the  process  of  X  inactivation  is  initiated,  the  silencing  signal  appears  to 
propagate  bi-directionally  in  a  cis-limited  manner  toward  the  ends  of  the  chromosome. 
This  process  is  most  evident  in  certain  X:autosome  translocations  where 
heterochromatinization  and  inactivation  have  spread  to  a  variable  and  limited  extent  into 
the  attached  autosomal  material  (123).  Although  the  majority  of  X-linked  genes  are 
inactivated,  a  few  genes,  located  mainly  on  the  pseudo  autosomal  regions  appear  to 
escape  inactivation  (18,  42,  104,  106).  Many  of  the  genes  that  escape  inactivation  in 
humans  do  not  escape  inactivation  in  the  mouse  (1,  70,  157).  At  least  one  gene,  Smcx, 
does  escape  inactivation  in  the  mouse  (2,  154).  Recent  evidence  by  Disteche 
(unpublished  data)  suggests  that  genes  which  escape  inactivation  are  not  skipped  over  for 
silencing  during  the  spreading  of  inactivation.  Instead,  these  genes  are  inactivated  and 
then  reactivated.  Similar  results  of  inactivation  followed  by  reactivation  were  observed 
in  the  abnormal  silencing  of  autosomal  genes  in  X:autosome  translocation  (24).  This 
suggests  that  initially  all  the  genes  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome  undergo  transcriptional 
silencing  and  that  later  genes  which  are  missing  an  element  which  maintains  their 
repressed  state  become  reactivated.  Presently,  little  is  known  about  the  molecular  basis 
of  the  spreading  of  inactivation. 

After  one  X  chromosome  has  been  selected  for  inactivation,  the  same  X 
chromosome  is  maintained  in  an  inactivate  state  throughout  subsequent  mitosis  in  all 
somatic  cell  progeny  (46).  As  a  result,  in  each  female  somatic  cell  nucleus  an  active  and 
inactive  copy  of  most  X-linked  genes  is  present.  The  molecular  basis  for  the  maintenance 
of  differential  expression  of  genes  on  the  active  versus  inactive  X  chromosome  is  unclear. 
However,  differential  binding  of  regulatory  proteins  (46,  94),  DNA  methylation  (46,  86, 


107),  DNA  replication  (45,  46),  and  chromatin  structure  (72,  112,  119)  have  been 
implicated. 

The  Role  of  DNA-Binding  Regulatory  Proteins 

Since  specific  DNA  sequences  and  regulatory  proteins  appear  to  have  an  essential 
role  in  many  systems  of  transcriptional  regulation  (91,  105),  DNA-binding  regulatory 
proteins  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of  X  inactivation.  One  model  proposed 
by  McBurney  (94)  postulates  that  each  X-linked  gene,  normally  subject  to  inactivation,  is 
regulated  by  the  differential  binding  of  repressor  and  activator  proteins  that  interact  with 
a  cis-acting  regulatory  element(s)  near  or  within  the  promoter  of  the  gene.  This  suggests 
the  coordinate  regulation  of  X-linked  genes  by  X  inactivation  is  controlled  by  interactions 
between  regulatory  proteins  and  the  cis-acting  regulatory  element(s).  To  date,  a 
conserved  regulatory  sequence  common  to  X-linked  genes  subject  to  X  inactivation  has 
not  been  identified  by  DNA  sequence  analysis.  However,  due  to  the  potential  degeneracy 
in  the  sequence  specificity  of  DNA-binding  regulatory  proteins  (11),  the  identification  of 
a  common  X-linked  DNA  sequence,  which  interacts  with  a  repressor  or  activator,  will 
probably  require  functional  binding  studies. 

Presently,  the  differential  binding  of  sequence-specific  DNA-binding  proteins  to 
the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes  has  been  examined  only  for  two  genes,  the  human 
HPRT  and  PGK-1  genes  (63,  119,  122).  In  vivo  footprinting  analysis  of  the  human 
HPRT  and  PGK-1  promoter  revealed  differential  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  their 
active  and  inactive  alleles.  In  both  genes,  sequence-specific  DNA-protein  interactions  are 
observed  exclusively  on  the  transcriptionally  active  promoter  regions.  No  sequence- 
specific  DNA-protein  interactions  are  identified  within  the  promoter  of  the  inactive  PGK- 


1  and  HPRT  genes.  Sequence  analysis  of  the  multiple  footprints  observed  on  the  active 
HPRT  and  PGK-1  promoters  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  binding  sites  were  for 
ubiquitous  transcription  factors  such  as  Spl  or  NF-kB.  Besides  potential  Spl  binding 
sites,  no  footprinted  sites  contained  unique  sequences  common  to  both  genes.  These 
studies  suggest  that  the  differential  binding  of  regulatory  proteins  appears  to  play  a  role  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  differential  transcriptional  regulation  between  the  active  and 
inactive  X  chromosomes.  The  absence  of  sequence-specific  DNA-protein  interactions  on 
the  inactive  PGK-1  and  HPRT  alleles  argues  against  a  sequence-specific  repressor  protein 
binding  to  each  X-linked  gene.  The  fact  that  no  unique  DNA-binding  regulatory  factors 
or  cis-acting  sequences  that  are  specific  to  an  X-linked  gene  was  observed  in  the  PGK-1 
and  HPRT  promoters  suggests  that  the  overall  process  of  X  inactivation  is  not  regulated 
by  specific  DNA  sequences  in  the  promoter  of  each  X-linked  gene.  Therefore,  the 
fundamental  regulation  of  X-linked  genes  by  X  inactivation  may  be  occurring  at  another 
level  (such  as  chromatin  structure  or  DNA  methylation). 

To  gain  further  insight  into  the  role  of  the  differential  binding  of  DNA-binding 
regulatory  proteins  to  the  active  and  inactive  alleles  of  X-linked  genes  and  their  influence 
on  the  mechanisms  of  X  inactivation,  in  this  dissertation  I  have  employed  in  vivo 
footprinting  to  examine  the  differential  binding  of  regulatory  factors  to  the  active  and 
inactive  5'  regions  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene.  These  data  have  been  carefully  compared 
to  previous  studies  of  the  human  HPRT  and  PGK-1  genes. 

The  Role  of  DNA  Methylation 

A  growing  body  of  evidence  supports  DNA  methylation  as  a  mechanism  involved 
in  maintaining  the  differential  expression  of  housekeeping  genes  on  the  active  and 


inactive  X  chromosome  (61,  122,  143,  144).  The  methylation  patterns  of  the  active  and 
inactive  alleles  of  several  X-linked  genes  has  been  examined  using  methyl-sensitive 
restriction  enzymes  (71,  89,  144,  156).  In  the  X-linked  PGK-1,  glucose  6-phosphate 
dehydrogenase  (G6PD)  and  HPRT  genes,  Hpa  II  and  Hha  I  genomic  digests  indicated 
that  the  5'  region  was  hypomethylated  at  Hpa  II  and  Hha  I  sites  on  the  active  X 
chromosome  relative  to  the  inactive  X  chromosome  (71,  89,  144,  151).  Therefore,  for 
housekeeping  genes  there  appears  to  be  a  correlation  between  hypermethylation  of  the 
inactive  promoter  and  transcriptional  silencing.  This  correlation  does  not  appear  to  be 
true  for  non-housekeeping  genes  because  methylation  studies  on  the  X-linked  factor  IX 
gene,  a  tissue-specific  gene  without  a  5'  GC  island,  showed  no  difference  in  the  levels  of 
DNA  methylation  on  the  active  and  inactive  alleles  (36).  Although  these  studies  suggest 
there  is  a  correlation  between  transcriptional  silence  and  DNA  methylation  of  inactive  X- 
linked  housekeeping  genes,  they  do  not  clearly  identify  a  mechanism. 

Since  methyl  sensitive  enzyme  studies  fail  to  examine  the  majority  of  potential 
CpG  DNA  methylation  sites,  it  is  possible  individual  methylation  sites  missed  by  methyl 
sensitive  enzymes  may  be  directly  involved  in  the  differential  transcriptional  regulation 
of  individual  X-linked  genes.  Therefore,  genomic  sequencing  studies  which  examine 
every  CpG  sites  have  been  used  to  examine  the  high-resolution  methylation  pattern  on  the 
active  and  inactive  promoters  of  three  genes,  the  human  and  mouse  PGK-1  (122,  143) 
and  the  human  HPRT  genes  (61).  The  high-resolution  methylation  pattern  of  the  human 
PGK-1  and  HPRT  genes  indicated  that  CpG's  are  unmethylated  in  the  5'  GC  island  on 
the  active  X  chromosome  and  heavily  methylated  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome.  Like 
the  human  PGK-1  and  human  HPRT  gene  all  the  CpG's  are  unmethylated  on  the  active  X 


chromosome  in  the  mouse  PGK-1  gene.  Unlike  these  genes  only  one  CpG  is  fully 
methylated  on  the  inactive  mouse  PGK-1  promoter.  Even  though  the  correlation  of 
hypermethylation  of  the  inactive  promoter  relative  to  the  active  promoter  remained  true 
for  these  three  X-linked  genes,  the  absence  of  a  common  identifiable  pattern  of 
methylation  on  the  inactive  promoters  among  these  three  genes  left  no  clear  evidence  for 
the  mechanisms  of  action  of  DNA  methylation. 

Studies  using  5-azacytidine  (5-azaC),  a  DNA  demethylating  agent,  have  also 
implicated  DNA  methylation  in  the  regulation  of  expression  of  X-linked  genes  (52,  53, 
107,  144,  148).  In  hybrid  cell  lines  carrying  a  single  inactive  X  chromosome,  treatment 
with  5-azacytidine  caused  the  derepression  of  previously  inactivated  genes  (including 
HPRT,  PGK-1,  G6PD,  a-galactosidase).  Genomic  sequencing  and  methyl-sensitive 
enzyme  studies  indicate  that  the  methylation  pattern  of  reactivated  genes  is  identical  to 
the  methylation  pattern  of  the  active  allele  (61,  122).  This  suggests  that  DNA 
methylation  of  the  inactive  allele  is  necessary  to  maintain  transcriptional  silence. 
However,  it  does  indicate  a  clear  molecular  mechanism  of  action.  In  another  experiment, 
Pfiefer  et  al.  (120)  examined  inactive  PGK-1  genes  which  had  been  treated  with  the 
demethylating  agent  5-azacytidine  in  order  to  determine  if  there  are  any  DNA 
methylation  sites  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  transcriptional  silencing.  In  this  study, 
the  CpG  sites  around  the  transcription  initiation  site  remained  methylated  in  all  samples; 
the  remaining  sites  showed  variable  degrees  of  methylation.  Consequently,  only  a  few 
sites  of  DNA  methylation,  primarily  around  the  transcription  initiation  site,  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  a  transcriptionally  silent  X-linked  gene.  Similar  studies  on  other 
genes  are  necessary  to  confirm  this  observation. 


Additional  evidence  for  a  role  of  DNA  methylation  in  X  inactivation  has  been 
provided  by  DNA  transformation  experiments  (29,  86,  147,  148).  In  these  experiments, 
purified-DNA  containing  either  the  active  or  inactive  X  chromosome  was  transfected  into 
cells.  DNA  from  the  inactive  X  chromosome  was  significantly  less  efficient  at 
transforming  the  cells  than  DNA  from  the  active  X  chromosome  (29,  86,  147,  148). 
Also,  DNA  isolated  from  a  5-azaC  reactivated  inactive  X  chromosome  was  significantly 
more  efficient  at  transforming  the  cells  than  DNA  form  a  non-reactivated  inactive  X 
chromosome  (148).  These  results  suggest  that  a  property  of  the  DNA  itself  was 
responsible  for  the  differences  in  transformation  efficiency.  The  most  probable  property 
responsible  for  the  differences  in  transformation  is  the  methylation  state  of  the  DNA 
from  the  X-linked  genes  examined. 

In  a  recent  study,  Panning  et  al.  (113)  examined  the  expression  of  XIST  in  DNA 
methyltransferase  mutant  (Dnmt)  embryos  and  embryonic  stem  (ES)  cells.  These 
mutants  are  unable  to  methylate  their  DNA.  In  wildtype,  undifferentiated  embryos  and 
embryonic  stem  cells,  Xist  expression  was  detected  at  low  levels  from  both  female  X 
chromosomes.  The  same  level  of  Xist  expression  was  observed  for  Dnmt  in 
undifferentiated  mutant  ES  cells.  This  suggests  that  DNA  methylation  does  not  regulate 
Xist  expression  in  undifferentiated  ES  cells.  Upon  differentiation  Xist  expression  was 
detected  only  from  the  inactive  X  chromosome  in  female  cells.  Differentiated  Dnmt 
mutant  ES  cells  had  an  unusual  Xist  expression  pattern  in  which  Xist  was  expressed  and 
colocalized  to  both  X  chromosomes.  In  addition,  X-linked  gene  expression  was  not 
detected  from  X  chromosomes  coated  with  Xist  RNA.  Therefore,  DNA  hypomethylation 
of  the  Xist  gene  may  allow  its  ectopic  expression  with  resultant  transcriptional  silencing 
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of  X-linked  genes.  This  suggests  that  DNA  methylation  is  not  necessary  for  inactivation 
of  X-linked  genes.  This  agrees  with  other  studies  that  indicated  the  DNA  methylation 
occurs  after  X-linked  genes  are  inactivated  (89).  Considering  this  and  the  evidence 
mentioned  above,  DNA  methylation  may  be  acting  to  maintain  the  differential  expression 
of  X-linked  genes  but  is  probably  not  involved  in  establishing  inactivation. 

Currently  the  mechanisms  of  action  of  DNA  methylation  are  unclear.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  some  transcription  factors  are  unable  to  bind  methylated  DNA 
(34,  64)  and  that  other  transcription  factors  are  unaffected  by  DNA  methylation  of  their 
binding  sites  (5,  54,  57).  This  makes  it  unlikely  that  DNA  methylation  is  acting  solely  by 
directly  interfering  with  transcription  factor  binding.  Two  proteins  that  selectively  bind 
methylated  DNA,  MeCPl  and  MeCP2,  (84,  100)  have  been  identified.  In  vitro  studies 
indicated  that  these  proteins  repress  transcription  (8).  In  these  studies,  if  methylated 
promoters  were  transfected  in  the  presence  of  competitive  methylated  DNA,  expression 
was  observed  from  the  promoter.  No  expression  was  observed  from  methylated 
promoters  which  were  transfected  in  the  absence  competitive  methylated  DNA. 
Transfection  of  methylated  promoters  into  MeCP-1  deficient  cells  showed  reduced 
repression  of  expression.  Therefore,  MeCPs  may  be  binding  to  the  methylated  DNA  of 
inactive  X-linked  genes  and  excluding  the  binding  of  transcriptional  activators. 
However,  in  vivo  footprinting  analysis  of  X-linked  promoters  has  failed  to  identify  any 
factors  bound  to  the  inactive  allele  (63,  1 19,  122)  which  suggests  that  MeCPs  are  not 
required  for  stable  repression.  Another  explanation  is  that  these  methods  are  unable  to 
detect  bound  MeCPs.  If  DNA  methylation  is  not  acting  directly  to  prevent  transcription 
factor  binding  or  indirectly  by  binding  MeCPs,  it  may  be  controlling  the  differential 
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accessibility  of  X-linked  promoters  via  interaction  with  another  mechanism  such  as 
chromatin  structure.  Though  evidence  for  the  involvement  of  DNA  methylation  in 
regulating  the  transcription  of  X-linked  genes  by  X  inactivation  is  strong,  the  mechanism 
by  which  DNA  methylation  acts  and  its  precise  role  in  X  inactivation  are  unknown. 

In  order  further  to  clarify  the  role  of  differential  DNA  methylation  in  the 
transcriptional  silencing  of  X-linked  genes,  in  this  thesis,  I  have  used  genomic 
sequencing  to  examine  the  high-resolution  DNA  methylation  pattern  on  the  5'  region  of 
the  active  and  inactive  mouse  HPRT  genes  and  compared  these  data  to  previous  studies. 

The  Role  of  Chromatin  Structure 

Controlling  the  differential  expression  of  genes  on  the  active  and  inactive  X 
chromosomes  may  also  involve  changes  in  chromatin  structure.  Comparison  of  the 
chromatin  structure  of  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes  reveals  several  differences. 
The  presence  of  a  Barr  body  in  somatic  cell  nuclei  of  female  cells  suggests  that  the 
inactive  X  chromosome  is  maintained  in  a  highly  condensed  heterochromatic  state  (112). 
Examination  with  DNase  I  indicates  that  chromatin  structure  of  X-linked  genes  is 
different  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosome  (52,  85,  126,  127,  153,  155).  For  the 
HPRT  and  PGK-1  genes,  the  allele  present  on  the  active  X  chromosome  is  more  sensitive 
to  DNase  I  digestion  than  the  inactive  allele  (127,  155),  and  the  promoter  regions  of  both 
genes  contain  a  DNase  I  hypersensitive  site  only  in  the  active  promoter.  Analysis  of  the 
entire  X  chromosome  using  in  situ  nick-translation  with  DNase  I  indicated  that  the  active 
X  chromosome  is  more  susceptible  to  DNase  I  digestion  that  the  inactive  X  chromosome 
(72).  In  vivo  DNase  I  footprinting  of  the  human  PGK-1  and  HPRT  promoters  (119) 
detected  nucleosomes  associated  with  the  inactive  promoter.  On  the  active  promoter 
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DNase  I  footprinting  detected  potential  transcription  factors  but  did  not  detect  any 
nucleosomes.  Furthermore  there  is  a  difference  in  the  histone  acetylation  of  the 
nucleosomes  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosome.  Studies  indicate  that 
transcriptionally  active  chromatin  contains  acetylated  histones  and  that  transcriptionally 
silent  chromatin  contains  non-acetylated  histones  (145).    Examination  of  the  histones 
acetylation  of  X-linked  promoters  indicates  that  the  inactive  promoters  contain  ordered 
unacetylated  nucleosomes  whereas  the  active  promoters  contain  acetylated  nucleosomes. 
Consequently,  the  process  of  X  inactivation  may  involve  regulating  changes  in  the 
chromatin  structure  of  genes  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  role  of  chromatin  structure  and  DNA  methylation  in  the 
regulation  of  X-linked  genes,  in  this  thesis,  I  have  examined  the  binding  of  transcription 
factors  to  the  human  HPRT  gene,  the  nuclease-sensitivity,  and  the  levels  of  HPRT  mRNA 
at  various  times  following  the  reactivation  of  the  HPRT  gene  by  treatment  with  the 
demethylating  agent  5-azacytidine  2'dexoribonucleic  acid  (5aCdr). 

X  Chromosome  Inactivation  in  Males 

Unlike  female  mammals,  male  mammals  have  only  one  X  chromosome.  The 
male  X  chromosome  is  transcriptionally  active  in  somatic  tissues  throughout 
development  and  into  adulthood.  However,  it  is  thought  that  during  spermatogenesis,  at 
or  just  prior  to  the  onset  of  meiosis  (95,  97,  136),  the  male  X  chromosome  undergoes  a 
process  of  inactivation  which  may  be  similar  to  the  process  of  X  chromosome 
inactivation  observed  in  females.  Cytological  evidence  indicates  the  male  X  chromosome 
is  heteropyknotic  in  meiotic  spermatocytes  (76,  1 1 1),  it  replicates  late  (76,  1 1 1),  it  is 
transcriptionally  silent  (74,  75,  108),  and  it  has  a  hairpin-like  accessory  structure  on  the  X 
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axis  (117)  which  is  characteristic  of  a  female  inactive  X  chromosome.  This  evidence  has 
been  interpreted  as  X  inactivation  during  male  gametogenesis.  Once  inactivated,  the 
sperm  X  chromosome  remains  transcriptionally  silent  in  meiotic  spermatocytes, 
postmeiotic  spermatids  and  spermatoza,  and  does  not  become  active  until  after 
fertilization  (135).  Cytological  (76, 1 1 1),  protein  (77, 146),  and  RNA  studies  (74,  97, 136) 
suggest  this  inactivation  occurs  at,  or  just  prior  to  prophase  of  the  first  meiotic  division  (75), 
thus  significantly  preceding  the  genome-wide  silencing  of  genes  associated  with  protamine 
replacement  of  histones  and  chromosome  condensation  during  spermiogenesis  in  postmeiotic 
cells.  However,  the  exact  timing  of  inactivation  during  spermatogenesis  in  not  currently 
known. 

As  observed  in  female  X  inactivation,  the  Xist  gene  may  also  to  be  playing  a  role  the 
inactivation  of  the  male  X  chromosome  during  spermatogenesis  (96,  131).  In  males,  Xist 
expression  detected  is  only  in  the  testis  (96).  No  Xist  transcript  is  detected  in  any  other  male 
tissue  (96).  Furthermore,  Xist  expression  is  undetectable  until  just  prior  to  the  onset  of 
inactivation.  This  suggests  that  the  male  and  female  X  chromosomes  are  inactivated  by 
similar  mechanisms.  Like  X  inactivation  in  females,  the  molecular  mechanisms  of 
initiation,  spreading,  and  maintenance  of  inactivation  during  spermatogenesis  is  not  well 
understood.  Therefore,  understanding  X  chromosome  inactivation  in  males  may  help 
clarify  the  mechanism  involved  in  X  inactivation  in  both  males  and  females. 

In  order  better  to  characterize  the  events  of  X  inactivation  in  males,  in  this 
dissertation,  I  have  used  in  vivo  footprinting  to  determine  the  exact  stage  of 
spermatogenesis  at  which  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  is  inactivated  or  no  longer  bound  by 
transcription  factors. 
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HPRT  Gene 

It  is  probable  that  DNA-protein  interactions,  chromatin  structure,  and  DNA 
methylation  are  all  involved  in  the  differential  regulation  of  X-linked  genes  by  X 
inactivation.  Although  X  inactivation  is  a  global  chromosome-wide  process,  some 
measure  of  regulation  is  occurring  at  the  level  of  individual  genes.  Therefore, 
understanding  the  molecular  mechanism  involved  in  the  differential  expression  of 
individual  genes  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes  should  give  insight  into 
whole  process  of  X  inactivation.  Thus,  in  this  dissertation,  I  examined  the  HPRT  gene  in 
order  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  X  inactivation. 

Hypoxanthine  phosphoribosyltransferase  (HPRT)  gene  encodes  a  transcript  that  is 
constitutively  expressed  in  all  mammalian  tissues  with  elevated  expression  in  cells  of  the 
central  nervous  system  (140).  In  the  purine  salvage  pathway,  HPRT  converts 
hypoxanthine  and  guanine  to  inosine  monophosphate  (IMP)  and  gaunosine 
monophosphate  (GMP),  respectively  (140).  Because  the  mammalian  HPRT  gene  is  X- 
linked  and  subject  to  transcriptional  silencing  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome  (46,  140), 
each  female  somatic  cell  nucleus  carries  both  a  transcriptionally  active  and  inactive 
HPRT  allele. 

Similar  to  numerous  constitutively  expressed  housekeeping  genes  (6,  11),  the 
promoters  of  both  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  genes  are  contained  within  a  classic  CpG 
island  which  contains  multiple  GC  box  sequences,  lack  TATA  and  CAAT  sequences  and 
employ  multiple  transcription  initiation  sites  (101,  115).  The  human  HPRT  promoter 
contains  multiple  transcription  start  sites  in  a  region  from  -104  to  -169  (140).  A  region 
from  -219  to  -122  appears  to  be  sufficient  for  normal  expression  levels  of  the  HPRT  gene 
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(140).  Also,  a  negative  regulatory  element  has  been  reported  in  the  region  from  -570  to  - 
388  (128).  The  mouse  HPRT  promoter  contains  one  major  transcription  start  site  and  two 
minor  sites  at  +28  and  +34  (101,  102).  Normal  expression  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  is 
reported  to  require  only  49  bp  of  5'  flanking  sequence  (102).  No  evidence  suggesting  the 
presence  of  enhancer  elements  or  negative  regulatory  elements  has  been  reported  in  the 
mouse  gene,  though  the  human  gene  contains  a  negative  regulatory  element  from  position 
-485  to  -474  of  the  5'  flanking  region  (33). 

The  Human  XIST  Gene 

Since  several  lines  of  evidence  indicate  the  XIST  gene  is  involved  in  X 
inactivation,  understanding  the  mechanisms  which  regulate  the  differential  expression  of 
the  human  XIST  gene  may  provide  insight  into  the  mechanisms  involved  in  the  initiation 
of  X  inactivation.  Therefore,  in  this  dissertation,  I  have  examined  the  differential  binding 
of  regulatory  factors  to  the  active  and  inactive  XIST  promoter  using  in  vivo  footprinting. 

The  XIST  gene  is  the  only  gene  to  date  that  is  expressed  exclusively  from  the 
inactive  X  chromosome  (14).  In  addition  to  its  unique  expression  pattern,  it  has  been 
mapped  to  the  XIC  (14).  It  expresses  a  -17  kb  RNA  which  contains  no  long,  conserved 
open  reading  frame  (15).  The  XIST  gene  contains  two  regions  of  repeats  (15).  The 
sequence  between  positions  +6000  to  +8300  contains  a  series  -300  bp  direct  repeats 
which  show  -70%  homology  to  the  mouse  Xist  repeats.  Between  positions  +350  to  +770 
a  series  of  nine  43-59  bp  repeats  shows  a  strong  sequence  identity  with  the  mouse  Xist 
gene.  The  RNA  does  not  appear  to  be  translated  into  a  protein  product,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  leave  the  nucleus.  In  situ  hybridization  studies  indicate  that  the  RNA  transcript 
colocalizes  to  the  inactive  X  chromosome  in  interphase  cells  (15).  In  vitro  analysis  of  the 
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human  XIST  promoter  indicates  that  a  region  from  -93  to  +30  is  necessary  for  high  levels 
of  XIST  expression  (56).  Further  in  vitro  mutagenesis  studies  coupled  with  transient 
expression  assays  and  nucleotide  sequence  analysis  indicate  that  the  minimal  promoter 
contains  5  regions  important  for  expression,  two  potential  Spl  sites,  a  string  of  7 
cytosines,  a  TATA  binding  site  (TBP),  and  a  YY1  binding  site. 

Specific  Aims  and  Goals 
The  goal  of  this  dissertation  is  to  examine  the  mechanisms  of  transcriptional 
regulation  of  X-linked  genes  as  a  result  of  mammalian  X  chromosome  inactivation. 
Since  X  inactivation  appears  to  involve  multiple  molecular  mechanisms  in  the  regulation 
of  X-linked  genes,  the  binding  of  sequence-specific  DNA  regulatory  proteins,  the  DNA 
methylation  pattern,  and  the  timing  of  nuclease-sensitivity  and  transcription  factor 
binding  following  5aCdr-induced  reactivation  have  been  examined  on  the  HPRT  gene. 
Understanding  the  mechanisms  that  regulate  the  differential  expression  of  an  individual 
X-linked  gene  may  provide  insight  into  the  mechanisms  of  the  whole  process  of  X 
inactivation.  Furthermore,  the  timing  of  X  inactivation  of  the  male  mouse  HPRT  gene 
during  spermatogenesis  has  been  determined  using  in  vivo  footprinting.  Better 
characterization  of  the  process  of  X  inactivation  in  males  may  provide  insight  into  the 
mechanisms  involved  in  X  inactivation  for  both  males  and  females.  Finally,  the 
differential  binding  of  regulatory  factors  to  active  and  inactive  human  XIST  alleles  has 
been  examined  by  in  vivo  footprinting.  Because  evidence  suggests  the  XIST  gene  is 
involved  in  X  inactivation,  understanding  the  mechanisms  regulating  XIST  expression 
may  provide  insight  into  the  mechanisms  of  X  inactivation. 
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The  specific  aims  of  this  dissertation  are  briefly  discussed  below  and  presented  in 
greater  detail  in  the  chapters.  In  chapter  2,  the  in  vivo  footprinting  and  high-resolution 
methylation  analysis  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  5'  region  on  the  active  and  inactive  X 
chromosomes  is  presented.  The  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  was  examined  by  in 
vivo  footprinting  to  identify  potential  DNA-binding  regulatory  proteins  on  the  active  and 
inactive  alleles.  These  data  have  been  compared  with  previous  data  from  in  vivo 
footprinting  studies  of  the  human  HPRT  gene.  Genomic  sequencing  was  used  to 
determine  the  methylation  state  of  each  CpG  dinucleotide  in  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse 
HPRT  gene  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes.  These  data  have  been  correlated 
with  transcriptional  activity  and  with  differences  observed  in  the  in  vivo  footprinting 
studies.  In  addition,  the  high-resolution  methylation  patterns  of  the  mouse  and  human 
HPRT  gene  have  been  compared.  In  chapter  3,  the  in  vitro  reconstitution  of  a  DNA- 
protein  interaction  that  occurs  over  a  novel  nine  base  pair  sequence  which  is  identical  in 
both  the  mouse  and  human  HPRT  genes  is  presented.  Gel  mobility-shift  assays  were 
performed  using  crude  Hela  nuclear  extract  and  double  stranded  oligonucleotides  that 
spanned  the  novel  nine  base  pair  sequence.  In  chapter  4,  nuclease-sensitivity, 
transcription  factor  binding,  and  mRNA  have  been  examined  for  the  human  HPRT  gene 
following  5aCdr  treatment.  These  experiments  attempt  to  investigate  the  relationship 
between  chromatin  structure,  DNA  methylation,  and  transcription  factor  binding 
following  reactivation  of  an  inactive  X-linked  genes.  In  chapter  5,  in  vivo  footprinting  of 
the  mouse  HPRT  gene  has  been  examined  at  different  stages  of  spermatogenesis.  These 
experiments  follow  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  identified  in  chapter  2  to 
determine  the  stage  during  which  the  male  X  chromosome  becomes  inactivated.  In 
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chapter  6,  in  vivo  footprinting  of  the  active  and  inactive  human  XIST  gene  is  presented. 
These  studies  examined  the  differential  binding  of  regulatory  factors  to  the  active  and 
inactive  human  XIST  gene  in  order  to  identify  potential  DNA-binding  regulatory 
proteins.  In  chapter  7,  the  conclusions  obtained  from  these  studies  and  future 
experimental  directions  are  presented. 


CHAPTER  2 

IN  VIVO  FOOTPRINTING  AND  HIGH  RESOLUTION 

METHYLATION  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MOUSE 

HYPOXANTHINE  PHOSPHORIBOSYLTRANSFERASE  GENE  5'  REGION  ON  THE 

ACTIVE  AND  INACTIVE  X  CHROMOSOMES 

Introduction 

Hypoxanthine  phosphoribosyltransferase  (HPRT;  EC  2.4.2.8)  operates  in  the 
purine  salvage  pathway  by  converting  hypoxanthine  and  guanine  to  their  respective 
nucleotides,  IMP  and  GMP  (140).  It  is  present  in  all  mammalian  tissues  at  all  stages  of 
development  and  its  expression  is  elevated  in  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system  (140). 
The  mammalian  HPRT  gene  is  X-linked  and  subject  to  transcriptional  silencing  on  the 
inactive  X  chromosome  in  female  somatic  cells  by  X  chromosome  inactivation  (46,  140). 
Thus,  each  female  somatic  cell  nucleus  carries  both  a  transcriptionally  active  and  inactive 
HPRT  allele. 

The  promoters  of  both  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  genes  lack  TATA  and  CAAT 
sequences  and  employ  multiple  transcription  initiation  sites  (101,  115).  In  addition,  both 
promoters  are  contained  within  a  classic  CpG  island  and  contain  multiple  GC  box 
sequences,  features  common  to  numerous  constitutively  expressed  housekeeping  genes, 
both  autosomal  and  X-linked  (6,  11).  Normal  expression  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  is 
reported  to  require  only  49  bp  of  5'  flanking  sequence  (102).  No  evidence 
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suggesting  the  presence  of  enhancer  elements  or  negative  regulatory  elements  has  been 
reported  in  the  mouse  gene,  though  the  human  gene  contains  a  cell-type-specific  negative 
regulatory  element  from  position  -485  to  -474  of  the  5'  flanking  region  (128). 

The  transcriptional  inactivation  of  genes  on  one  of  the  two  X  chromosomes  in 
female  somatic  cells  by  X  chromosome  inactivation  equalizes  the  dosage  of  functional  X- 
linked  genes  between  male  and  female  somatic  cells  (46,  48).  The  molecular 
mechanisms  responsible  for  initiating,  spreading,  and  maintaining  X  inactivation  at  the 
chromosomal  level  are  unknown,  as  are  the  mechanisms  regulating  inactivation  of 
individual  X-linked  genes  by  this  process.  DNA-protein  interactions  (46,  94),  chromatin 
structure  (72,  1 12,  1 19)  DNA  replication  (45,  46),  and  DNA  methylation  (46,  86,  107) 
have  all  been  postulated  to  be  involved.  Though  evidence  is  strong  for  the  involvement 
of  DNA  methylation  in  regulating  transcription  of  X-linked  genes  by  X  inactivation,  the 
mechanism  by  which  DNA  methylation  acts  and  its  precise  role  in  X  inactivation  are 
unknown.  Transcriptional  regulation  at  the  level  of  individual  X-linked  genes  (or 
chromosomal  domains)  by  DNA  methylation  is  suggested  by  experiments  using  the 
demethylating  agent  5-azacytidine  (5-azaC)  which  has  been  shown  to  independently 
reactivate  individual  genes  (including  the  HPRT  gene)  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome 
(53,  107,  148).  Thus,  analysis  of  the  transcriptional  regulation  of  individual  X-linked 
genes  by  X  inactivation  is  likely  to  provide  insight  into  the  molecular  mechanism(s)  of 
this  process.  Because  the  HPRT  gene  has  been  extensively  characterized  in  both  mouse 
and  man  and  is  subject  to  X  inactivation  in  both  species,  a  comparison  of  conserved 
human  and  murine  regulatory  motifs  associated  with  the  active  and  inactive  alleles  may 
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help  identify  mechanisms  by  which  individual  X-linked  genes  are  differentially  expressed 
on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes. 

Previously,  we  examined  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  and  the  high 
resolution  DNA  methylation  pattern  of  the  human  HPRT  promoter  region  by  in  vivo 
footprinting  and  genomic  sequencing,  respectively,  on  the  active  and  inactive  X 
chromosomes  (61,  63).  In  vivo  footprinting  with  dimethyl  sulfate  (DMS)  indicates  the  5' 
flanking  region  of  the  active  allele  was  occupied  by  multiple  DNA-binding  transcription 
factors,  while  the  inactive  allele  exhibited  no  detectable  sequence-specific  DNA-binding 
proteins.  The  in  vivo  footprints  on  the  active  allele  include  those  associated  with  five 
potential  SP1  binding  sites,  a  potential  AP-2  binding  site,  and  a  sequence  just 
downstream  of  the  transcription  initiation  region.  These  studies,  in  concert  with  similar 
studies  of  the  the  X-linked  human  phosphoglycerate  kinase  (PGK-1)  gene  (1 19,  122) 
argued  against  models  for  X  inactivation  that  require  the  existence  of  promoter  elements 
unique  to  X-linked  genes  that  bind  trans-acting  activator  and/or  repressor  proteins  and 
coordinately  regulate  transcription  of  genes  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes 
(63,  94). 

High  resolution  DNA  methylation  analysis  of  the  promoter  region  of  the  human 
HPRT  gene  by  genomic  sequencing  showed  that  every  cytosine  in  the  5'  region  of  the 
active  allele  was  unmethylated.  The  same  region  of  the  inactive  allele  was  completely 
methylated  at  nearly  every  CpG  dinucleotide,  except  within  a  68  bp  region  associated 
with  the  five  potential  Spl  binding  sites  which  contains  numerous  CpG  dinucleotides  that 
are  unmethylated  or  partially  methylated  (61).  The  basis  for  this  unusual  methylation 
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pattern  of  the  inactive  allele  is  unknown,  but  may  be  related  to  the  recent  report  that  Spl 
binding  sites  protect  CpG  islands  from  de  novo  methylation  (10). 

Until  now,  the  differential  binding  of  regulatory  factors  to  the  active  and  inactive 
alleles  of  an  X-linked  gene  in  a  non-human  mammal  has  not  been  examined.  Therefore, 
the  in  vivo  binding  pattern  of  transcription  factors  observed  for  the  human  HPRT  and 
PGK-1  genes  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be 
conserved  in  other  mammalian  species.    In  addition,  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
high  resolution  DNA  methylation  pattern  of  X-linked  genes  in  various  mammalian 
species  may  reveal  conserved  methylation  patterns  critical  for  the  differential 
transcription  of  genes  by  X  chromosome  inactivation. 

To  examine  the  conservation  of  transcription  factor  binding  patterns  and  high 
resolution  methylation  patterns  between  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  gene  5'  regions,  we 
have  now  performed  ligation-mediated  PCR  (LMPCR)-assisted  in  vivo  footprinting  and 
genomic  sequencing  analysis  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  on  the  active  and  inactive 
chromosomes.  We  employed  a  novel  method  in  conjunction  with  LMPCR  to  separate  the 
active  and  inactive  HPRT  alleles  in  female  somatic  cells  for  in  vivo  footprinting  and 
genomic  sequencing.  We  found  a  high  degree  of  conservation  in  the  interaction  of 
transcription  factors  with  the  human  and  mouse  genes.  Furthermore,  we  identified  a 
previously  unreported  9  bp  sequence  that  was  perfectly  conserved  and  identically 
footprinted  in  both  species  that  may  act  as  a  transcriptional  initiator  element.  However, 
the  unusual  pattern  of  DNA  hypomethylation  associated  with  a  cluster  of  GC  boxes  in  the 
human  HPRT  gene  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome  is  not  conserved  in  the  inactive  mouse 
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gene  (though  the  overall  feature  of  hypermethylation  of  the  5'  region  is  retained  on  the 
inactive  allele  in  both  species). 

Materials  and  Methods 
Cell  Lines 

Three  cell  lines,  B5,  C3  and  3T3-L1,  were  used  for  in  vivo  footprinting  and 
genomic  sequencing.  B5  and  C3  cells  were  prepared  from  embryos  of  an  interspecies 
hybrid  between  Mus  musculus  and  Mus  caroli  by  Chapman  and  Shows  (30).  The  B5  cell 
line  contains  an  active  M.  musculus  X  chromosome  and  an  inactive  M.  caroli  X 
chromosome,  and  the  C3  cell  line  contains  an  inactive  M.  musculus  X  chromosome  and 
an  active  M.  caroli  X  chromosome  as  determined  by  isozyme  analysis  (30).  3T3-L1  cells 
were  derived  from  a  single-cell  clone  of  mouse  3T3  fibroblasts  and  contain  an  active  X 
chromosome  (50). 

Cells  were  grown  in  Dulbecco's  modified  eagle  medium  (D-MEM)  with  10% 
fetal  bovine  serum  (FBS)  and  1%  Penicillin-streptomycin  (P-S)  to  confluence  in  T-150 
flasks. 
Dimethyl  Sulfate  (DMS)  Treatment 

In  vivo  DMS  treatment  of  the  three  cell  lines  was  performed  as  previously 
described  (63).  For  in  vitro  DMS  treatment,  genomic  Taq  I  DNA  fragments  containing 
the  5'  region  of  the  active  and  inactive  M.  musculus  HPRT  alleles  were  isolated  from  B5 
and  C3  cells  (see  method  below),  and  50  ug  of  the  purified  DNA  were  treated  with  0.5% 
DMS  for  1  minute  at  room  temperature.  Prior  to  in  vitro  DMS  treatment  of  total  3T3-L1 
genomic  DNA,  the  purified  genomic  DNA  was  digested  with  Hind  III  to  reduce  viscosity. 
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Separation  and  Isolation  of  the  Active  and  Inactive  5'  Regions  of  the  M.  musculus  HPRT 
Gene 

The  5'  regions  of  the  HPRT  genes  from  M.  musculus  and  M.  caroli  in  B5  and  C3 
hybrid  were  separated  by  taking  advantage  of  a  species-specific  Taq  I  restriction  fragment 
length  polymorphism  (RFLP)  identified  by  Locke  et  al.  (89).  The  5'  region  of  the  M. 
musculus  HPRT  gene  is  contained  in  a  5.3  kb  Taq  I  genomic  DNA  fragment,  whereas  the 
5'  region  of  the  M.  caroli  HPRT  gene  is  contained  within  a  3.0  kb  Taq  I  fragment. 
Therefore,  isolation  of  genomic  DNA  fragments  approximately  5.3  kb  in  size  from  Taq  I- 
digested  genomic  DNA  from  B5  cells  selects  for  the  5'  region  of  the  HPRT  gene  from  the 
active  M.  musculus  X  chromosome;  isolation  of  5.3  kb  fragments  from  Taq  I  digested 
genomic  DNA  from  C3  cells  selects  for  the  5'  region  of  the  HPRT  gene  from  the  inactive 
M.  musculus  X  chromosome  (89,  155). 

To  separate  physically  the  5'  region  of  the  M.  caroli  and  M.  musculus  HPRT 
alleles,  60  ug  of  purified  genomic  DNA  from  DMS-treated  and  untreated  B5  and  C3  cells 
were  digested  with  1200  units  of  Taq  I  for  8  hrs  at  37°C.  DNA  was  digested  at  37°C 
instead  of  the  optimum  temperature  of  65°C  for  Taq  I  to  prevent  depurination  of  DMS- 
modified  guanines.  Taq  I-digested  genomic  DNA  was  then  size-fractionated  by 
electrophoresis  on  a  1%  preparative  agarose  gel.  Using  an  adjacent  lane  of  DNA  size 
markers  for  guidance,  a  slice  of  agarose  containing  DNA  fragments  from  4  to  9  kb  of  the 
Taq  I-generated  genomic  DNA  fragments  was  excised  from  the  gel.  This  slice  included 
the  5.3  kb  Taq  I  fragment  containing  the  5'  region  of  the  M.  musculus  HPRT  gene  and 
lacked  the  3.0  kb  M.  caroli-specific  fragment.  DNA  was  eluted  from  the  agarose  slices  by 
electroelution  into  dialysis  bags  as  described  by  Sambrooke  et  al.  (132)  using  autoclaved 
0.5X  TBE  (50  mM  Tris-HCl,  43mM  boric  acid,  0.5  mM  EDTA,  pH  8.3)  for  both  the  gel 
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buffer  and  the  elution  buffer.  Eluted  DNA  was  concentrated  with  butanol,  extracted  once 
with  phenol,  once  with  phenol:chloroform:isoamyl  alcohol  (PCI  25:24:1),  and  once  with 
chloroform.  After  extraction,  DNA  was  precipitated  with  2  volumes  of  ethanol  and 
collected  by  centrifugation. 

Following  isolation  of  the  size-selected  Taq  I  fragments  containing  either  the 
active  (from  B5  cells)  or  inactive  (from  C3  cells)  M.  musculus  5'  region,  the  DMS- 
modified  DNA  was  cleaved  by  treatment  with  100  ul  of  10%  piperidine  for  30  minutes  at 
95°C  as  described  (63).  Control  naked  genomic  DNA  isolated  from  cells  not  treated  with 
DMS  was  modified  in  vitro  by  DMS  treatment  and  then  subjected  to  piperidine  cleavage 
as  described  above.  After  piperidine  cleavage,  the  DNA  was  dried  overnight  in  a  vacuum 
concentrator  to  remove  piperidine  and  resuspended  in  20  ul  TE  (10  mM  Tris-HCl,  pH-8, 
1  mM  EDTA). 
Hydrazine  Treatment  for  Genomic  Sequencing 

Fifty  ug  of  purified  DNA  from  3T3-L1  cells,  or  genomic  DNA  containing  the 
active  or  inactive  5'  region  of  the  M.  musculus  HPRT  gene  (prepared  as  described  above) 
were  resuspended  in  5  ul  water  +  15  ul  5  M  NaCl.  The  DNA  was  then  subjected  to  the 
standard  Maxam  and  Gilbert  cytosine-specific  modification/cleavage  reaction  with 
hydrazine  and  piperidine  (93).  Hydrazine  treatment  for  10  minutes  was  found  to  be 
optimal.  Following  cleavage  of  the  hydrazine-modified  DNA  with  piperidine,  1  ml  of 
water  was  added  and  the  sample  was  dried  overnight  in  a  vacuum  concentrator.  The 
chemically  cleaved  DNA  was  then  resuspended  in  TE  to  a  final  concentration  of  1  ug/ul. 
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Preparation  of  the  Control  DNA  Sequencing  Ladder 

To  generate  a  complete  sequencing  ladder  of  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT 
gene,  the  plasmid  pHPT6  (101)  containing  a  1.4  kb  EcoRI  fragment  of  the  mouse  HPRT 
5'  region  in  pBR322  was  first  digested  with  EcoRI.  Two  and  one  half  ug  of  digested 
plasmid  DNA  was  then  chemically  modified  and  cleaved  by  standard  G-,  G+A-,  T+C-,  C- 
specific  Maxam-Gilbert  DNA  sequencing  reactions  (93).  Cleaved  plasmid  DNA  was 
diluted  (approximately  500  fold)  to  a  concentration  which  produced  the  same  signal 
intensity  on  an  autoradiograph  as  PCR-amplified  genomic  DNA  samples. 
Ligation-Mediated  PCR 

The  M.  musculus  HPRT  5'  region  in  all  chemically  modified  and  cleaved  DNA 
(for  both  in  vivo  footprinting  and  genomic  sequencing)  was  amplified  by  ligation- 
mediated  PCR  (LMPCR)  (63).  For  LMPCR,  seven  oligonucleotide  primer  sets  were 
synthesized  according  to  the  published  mouse  HPRT  sequence  (101).  For  analysis  of  the 
lower  strand,  the  primer  sets  were  as  follows:  set  R  primers  1  and  2, 
CTAGCCAGACTCCATGAATC  and  AATCCCTGCCCGCCCCGCCATCAAA, 
respectively;  set  S  primers  1,  2  and  2a,  TGTGGGGCTCTGCTGGAGT, 
TGGAGTCCCCTTGGCTCACCACGA,  and 

GCGGCAAAAAGCGGTCTGAGGAGGAA,  respectively;  set  T  primers  1  and  2, 
GCTCCGCTGGGCGTTCT  and  CCACCAAAGGCAGTTCCGGAACTC,  respectively; 
and  set  U  primers  1  and  2,  TCCGGAAAGCAGTGAGGTAA  and 
TGAGGTAAGCCAACGCTCTCCCTC,  respectively.  For  analysis  of  the  upper  strand, 
the  primer  sets  were  as  follows:  set  G  primers  1  and  2,  ATTAAAGGCGTGCGCCACCA 
and  CACCGCCCGGCTGGATCTCAAATCT,  respectively;  set  H  primers  1  and  2, 
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TGCGGAGTGATTATCTGGGA  and  CTGGGAATCCTCTGGGAGACGACA, 
respectively;  set  I  primers  1  and  2,  AGCGTTTCTGAGCCATTGCT  and 
GAGGGAGAGCGTTGGGCTTACCTCA,  respectively;  and  set  J 
primers  1  and  2,  TGCGGAGTGATTATCTGGGA  (same  as  primer  1  of  primer  set  H) 
and  GAGTTCCGGAACTGCCTTTGGTGGC,  respectively.  Figure  2.1  shows  the 
relative  position  and  region  covered  by  each  of  the  primer  sets  for  the  5'  region  of  the 
mouse  HPRT  gene. 

LMPCR  was  performed  as  described  in  Yang  and  Hornstra  (61).  For  PCR,  DNA 
was  denatured  at  95°C  for  20  seconds,  annealed  at  64°C  for  1  minute,  and  extended  at 
76°C  for  1  minute  with  an  additional  5  seconds  each  cycle  for  20  cycles  (in  a  Coy 
Temperature  Cycler  II).  LMPCR  in  some  in  vivo  footprinting  studies  was  carried  out 
using  Taq  polymerase  (rather  than  VENT  polymerase)  during  the  amplification  step 
according  to  Hornstra  and  Yang  (63). 
Gel  Electrophoresis  and  Electrotransfer 

Visualization  of  all  sequencing  ladders  was  performed  by  the  electrotransfer  and 
hybridization  method  described  by  Hornstra  and  Yang  (63).  Gel  electrophoresis  and 
transfer  were  carried  out  as  previously  described  (62,  63). 
Probe  Synthesis.  Hybridization,  and  Washing 

32P-labelled  strand-specific  hybridization  probes  were  used  to  visualize  the  DNA 
sequencing  ladders  as  previously  described  (62,  63).  The  strand-specific  hybridization 
probes  were  synthesized  from  a  single-stranded  Ml 3  template  by  first  cloning  the  1 .4  kb 
EcoRI  mouse  HPRT  5*  genomic  DNA  fragment  from  plasmid  pHPT6  (101)  into  the 
EcoRI  site  of  the  Ml  3  cloning  vector  M13mpl8.  This  yielded  two  subclones  with  the 
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HPRT  insert  in  different  orientations  (verified  by  DNA  sequencing)  and  allowed  the 
isolation  of  the  single-stranded  templates  used  for  synthesis  of  probes  specific  to  the 
upper  and  lower  strands  of  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene.  Large-scale 
preparations  of  each  single-stranded  template  in  Ml  3  were  generated  as  described  by 
Sambrook  et  al.  (132).  Probe  synthesis,  hybridization  and  washing  were  performed  as 
described  previously  (62,  63). 

Results 
To  examine  mechanisms  which  regulate  the  differential  expression  of  genes  by  X 
chromosome  inactivation,  LMPCR-assisted  in  vivo  footprinting  and  genomic  sequencing 
were  used  to  analyze  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  on  the  active  and  inactive  X 
chromosomes.  The  regions  from  positions  -305  to  +205  of  the  lower  stand  and  positions 
-279  to  +234  of  the  upper  strand  were  examined  by  in  vivo  footprinting  to  identify 
sequence-specific  DNA-protein  interactions  unique  to  either  the  active  or  inactive  HPRT 
alleles.  In  addition,  the  region  from  positions  -270  to  +267  of  the  upper  strand  and 
positions  -207  to  +284  of  the  lower  strand  were  subjected  to  analysis  by  genomic 
sequencing  to  determine  the  methylation  state  of  every  cytosine  nucleotide  on  the  active 
and  inactive  alleles.  These  studies  covered  approximately  500  bp  of  the  5'  region  and 
included  the  minimal  promoter  of  the  mouse  gene  as  determined  by  Melton  et  al.  (102), 
190  bases  5'  of  the  minimal  promoter,  the  5'  untranslated  region,  the  first  exon,  and  the  5' 
end  of  the  first  intron.  These  studies  allowed  an  examination  of  correlations  between  the 
high-resolution  methylation  pattern  and  in  vivo  footprinting  pattern  of  the  mouse 
promoter  region,  as  well  as  comparisons  with  results  from  similar  studies  of  the  human 
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HPRT  promoter  (61,  63),  and  the  X-linked  human  and  mouse  phosphoglycerate  kinase 
(PGK-1)  gene  promoters  (122,  143). 
In  Vivo  Footprinting 

The  relative  locations  of  the  oligonucleotide  primer  sets  used  for  LMPCR  in  vivo 
footprinting  of  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  are  shown  in  Figure  2.1.  Primers 
were  designed  and  positioned  such  that  data  from  one  primer  set  would  overlap  with  data 
from  the  preceding  primer  set  and  were  specific  for  the  M.  musculus  DNA  sequence. 

Three  mouse  cell  lines  were  analyzed,  B5,  C3,  and  3T3-L1.  The  B5  and  C3  cell 
lines  are  derived  from  an  interspecies  hybrid  cross  between  M.  musculus  and  M.  caroli. 
Isoenzyme  analysis  indicates  that  the  M.  musculus  X  chromosome  is  active  in  the  B5  cell 
line  and  inactive  in  the  C3  cell  line  (30).  To  separate  the  active  and  inactive  HPRT 
alleles  in  C3  and  B5  cells,  we  have  employed  a  previously  reported  (89)  species-specifc 
Taq  I  polymorphism  that  permits  discrimination  of  the  5'  regions  of  the  M.  musculus  and 
M.  caroli  HPRT  genes;  the  M.  musculus  5'  region  is  contained  within  a  5.3  kb  Taq  I 
fragment  and  the  M.  caroli  5'  region  is  contained  in  a  3.0  kb  Taq  I  fragment.  Thus, 
isolation  of  Taq  I  genomic  DNA  fragments  approximately  5.3  kb  in  size  will  selectively 
enrich  for  the  active  M.  musculus  allele  in  B5  cells  and  the  inactive  M.  musculus  allele  in 
C3  cells  (see  Materials  and  Methods).  Footprints  detected  in  B5  cells  from  DMS-treated 
DNA  isolated  in  this  manner  should  be  those  associated  with  the  active  allele,  while 
footprints  detected  in  size-selected  DNA  from  the  C3  cell  line  should  represent  those 
from  the  inactive  allele.  The  M.  caroli  gene  was  not  analyzed  because  the  nucleotide 
sequence  of  the  5'  region  from  this  species  has  not  been  determined. 
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Because  the  B5  and  C3  cell  lines  are  likely  to  carry  an  autosomally-encoded 
component  of  M.  caroli  transcription  factors,  the  3T3-L1  mouse  cell  line  was  analyzed  as 
a  control  for  M.  musculus  transcription  factors  interacting  with  an  active  M.  musculus 
promoter.  This  cell  line  was  subjected  to  selection  in  HAT  medium  prior  to  in  vivo 
footprint  analysis  and  therefore  contains  an  active  mouse  X  chromosome;  consequently, 
in  vivo  footprints  observed  in  the  3T3-L1  cell  line  should  be  representative  of  DNA- 
protein  interactions  on  the  active  mouse  HPRT  allele. 

Representative  autoradiograms  from  analysis  of  the  M.  musculus  5'  region  in  these 
three  cell  lines  are  shown  in  Figures  2.2  and  2.3.  Analysis  of  the  upper  strand  of  the 
mouse  HPRT  gene  with  primer  set  U  is  shown  in  Figure  2.2.  This  primer  set  covers  the 
primary  transcription  initiation  site  and  a  series  of  three  GC  boxes  with  sequences 
analogous  to  the  human  Spl  binding  sequence  (11).  Comparison  of  the  DMS 
modification  and  cleavage  pattern  between  naked  DNA  and  in  vivo  treated  DNA  revealed 
footprinted  regions  in  the  3T3-L1  and  B5  samples  treated  in  vivo  with  DMS  (comparing 
lane  1  with  lane  2,  and  lane  3  with  lane  4).  These  footprints  occur  over  the  three  GC 
boxes  which  are  indicated  by  the  brackets  in  Figure  2.  For  GC  box  I,  all  footprinted 
guanine  nucleotides  in  the  in  vivo  treated  samples  (lanes  2,4)  are  protected  from  reaction 
with  DMS  relative  to  the  DMS  modification  and  cleavage  pattern  of  naked  DNA  (lanes 
1,3).  In  GC  box  II  and  III,  the  last  two  residues  exhibit  enhanced  DMS  reactivity  and  the 
other  footprinted  guanine  nucleotides  are  protected  from  reaction  with  DMS.  Footprints 
observed  at  guanine  residues  -57,  -55,  -53,  -51,  -44,  -42,-40  (relative  to  the  +1  major 
transcription  start  site)  were  verified  in  other  autoradiograms  using  primer  set  S  (data  not 
shown).  Since  the  size-selected  DNA  samples  from  3T3-L1  and  B5  cells  in  Figure  2  both 


FIGURE  2.2  -  In  vivo  footprint  analysis  of  the  upper  strand  using  primer  set  U. 
Autoradiogram  of  the  guanine-specific  sequencing  ladder  from  DMS  treatment.  The 
nucleotide  sequence  of  the  region  is  shown  to  the  left  of  the  guanine-specific  sequencing 
ladder  generated  by  DMS;  the  position  of  each  nucleotide  is  indicated  relative  to  the 
major  transcription  initiation  site.  Numbers  to  the  right  of  the  autoradiogram  indicate 
positions  of  bands  relative  to  the  major  transcription  initiation  site.    Open  squares  to  the 
left  of  the  nucleotide  sequence  represent  sites  of  enhanced  DMS  reactivity,  and  solid 
squares  represent  guanine  nucleotides  protected  from  reaction  with  DMS.  Brackets  with 
Roman  numerals  indicate  the  positions  of  the  three  GC  boxes.  Lane  1,  naked  DNA 
purified  from  3T3-L1  cells  and  treated  in  vitro  with  DMS;  lane  2,  DNA  from  intact  3T3- 
Ll  cells  treated  in  vivo  with  DMS;  lane  3,  naked  DNA  purified  from  B5  cells  and  treated 
in  vitro  with  DMS;  lane  4,  DNA  from  intact  B5  cells  treated  in  vivo  with  DMS;  lane  5, 
naked  DNA  purified  from  C3  cells  and  treated  in  vitro  with  DMS;  lane  6,  DNA  from 
intact  C3  cells  treated  in  vivo  with  DMS.  Active  indicates  samples  containing  an  active 
M.  musculus  HPRT  promoter;  inactive  indicates  samples  containing  an  inactive  M. 
musculus  HPRT  promoter.  Cell  lines  are  described  in  Materials  and  Methods.  Guanine 
residue  -43  in  GC  box  II  and  residue  -56  in  GC  box  III  were  not  resolvable  due  to 
compression.  Guanine  residue  -40  in  GC  box  II  and  residues  -55  and  -57  in  GC  box  III 
were  shown  to  be  protected  from  DMS  in  other  autoradiograms  not  shown. 
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contain  the  active  mouse  HPRT  allele,  these  footprints  indicate  DNA-binding  regulatory 
proteins  interact  with  the  active  mouse  HPRT  promoter,  an  observation  that  is  in  accord 
with  previous  findings  from  the  human  HPRT  gene  (63). 

In  C3  cells  (lanes  5  and  6),  there  is  no  detectable  and  consistent  difference  in  the 
modification  and  cleavage  pattern  between  the  in  vitro  and  in  vivo  DMS-treated  samples 
(lanes  5  and  6,  respectively).  Because  the  size-selected  samples  from  C3  cells  contain 
only  the  inactive  HPRT  allele,  the  lack  of  footprints  in  this  sample  suggest  that  no 
sequence  specific  DNA-binding  proteins  are  interacting  within  the  5'  region  of  the 
inactive  mouse  HPRT  gene,  a  result  also  consistent  with  studies  of  the  human  HPRT 
gene.  The  DMS  modification  and  cleavage  pattern  of  naked  genomic  DNA  from  all  three 
cell  types  (Fig.  2.2,  lanes  1,  3,  5)  was  identical  to  that  of  the  same  region  cloned  into  a 
plasmid  where  purified  plasmid  DNA  was  subjected  to  the  standard  DMS  and  piperidine 
treatment  followed  by  LMPCR  (data  not  shown). 

Examination  of  the  lower  strand  from  position  -71  to  +1 15  with  primer  set  J 
(Figure  2.3)  reveals  two  footprints,  at  positions  -24  and  +14.  As  seen  on  the  upper  strand 
(Fig.  2.2),  these  footprints  were  only  associated  with  samples  treated  in  vivo  with  DMS 
and  containing  the  active  5'  region  (3T3-L1  and  B5  cells,  lanes  2  and  4).  The  protected 
guanine  at  -24  is  located  within  GC  box  I.  Neither  footprint  is  detectable  in  the  sample 
from  C3  cells  where  the  inactive  allele  is  assayed  (lane  6). 

The  DMS  in  vivo  footprint  pattern  for  the  mouse  HPRT  5'  region  on  the  active 
HPRT  allele  is  summarized  in  Figure  2.4.  Primer  sets  G,  H,  I,  R,  S,  and  T  did  not  detect 
additional  footprints  on  either  the  active  or  inactive  alleles  (data  not  shown).  Sequence- 
specific  DNA-protein  interactions  were  observed  only  in  association  with  the  three  GC 
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FIGURE  2.3  -  In  vivo  footprint  analysis  of  the  lower  strand  using  primer  set  J.  All 
symbols  and  designations  are  identical  to  those  described  in  Fig.  2.2. 
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boxes  and  just  downstream  of  the  transcription  initiation  site  at  position  +14  (Figs.  2.2 
and  2.3).  Furthermore,  these  footprints  on  the  active  M.  musculus  gene  in  3T3-L1  and  B5 
cells  were  identical,  indicating  that  DNA-binding  proteins  from  M.  caroli  are  likely  to 
behave  identically  to  their  M.  musculus  homologues  in  the  C3  and  B5  hybrid  cells.  As 
previously  seen  with  the  human  HPRT  and  PGK-1  genes  (63,  122),  in  vivo  footprints 
were  observed  only  on  the  active  alleles  (in  B5  and  3R3-L1  cells).  No  footprints  were 
detected  on  the  inactive  allele  (in  C3  cells),  indicating  that  transcription  factor  binding 
occurs  only  on  the  active  allele  and  that  these  factors  are  most  likely  to  be  transcriptional 
activators. 

Comparison  of  the  in  vivo  footprint  patterns  from  the  active  allele  of  the  mouse 
and  human  HPRT  genes  shows  that  the  pattern  is  highly  conserved  in  the  two  species. 
The  transcriptionally  active  alleles  of  both  genes  carry  footprints  associated  with  a  cluster 
of  multiple  Spl  binding  sites  (5  sites  in  the  human  gene  and  3  sites  in  the  mouse)  and 
with  a  region  closely  associated  with  the  transcription  initiation  site(s).  Neither  species 
displays  a  detectable  footprint  on  the  inactive  HPRT  allele.  The  one  notable  difference 
between  the  mouse  and  human  genes  is  that  the  active  human  gene  exhibits  an  additional 
in  vivo  footprint  upstream  of  the  clustered  GC  boxes  in  a  potential  AP2  binding  site  (63), 
a  DNA  sequence  (and  footprint)  that  is  not  present  in  this  region  of  the  mouse  gene. 

Of  particular  interest  in  comparing  the  human  and  mouse  in  vivo  footprint 
patterns  is  the  unusual  footprint  near  the  transcription  start  site  that  is  present  in  both 
active  genes.  This  footprint  in  both  species  is  detected  only  as  sites  of  enhanced  DMS 
reactivity,  at  position  +14  (relative  to  the  major  transcription  start  site)  in  the  mouse  gene 
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and  at  positions  -91,  -90,  and  -75  (relative  to  the  translation  initiation  codon)  in  the 
human  gene  (63).  Close  inspection  of  the  DNA  sequences  associated  with  these 
footprints  reveals  a  perfectly  conserved  and  shared  9  bp  sequence  of  CGCCGCCTC  that 
is  apparent  when  the  mouse  gene  is  displayed  in  the  reverse  orientation  (see  Figure  2.5b). 
Furthermore,  the  same  guanine  nucleotide  (the  second  G)  is  footprinted  in  both  species 
within  this  conserved  sequence.  Thus,  this  sequence  is  likely  to  represent  the  core 
binding  sequence  of  a  conserved  transcription  factor  that  interacts  with  this  region  in  both 
genes  and  activates  transcription  of  the  HPRT  gene  on  the  active  X  chromosome.  The 
position  of  this  sequence  near  the  transcription  initiation  site(s)  suggests  this  factor  may 
act  as  a  transcriptional  initiator  element  (134,  138,  150)  for  these  two  TATA-less 
promoters  (see  Figure  2.5a).  A  search  of  the  transcription  factor  database  ((41);  and 
TFSITES  at  http://ben.vub.ac.be/srs/srsc)  yielded  no  previously  identified  transcription 
factor  that  binds  to  this  conserved  9  bp  sequence.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  our 
comparative  in  vivo  footprint  analysis  of  the  mouse  and  human  HPRT  genes  has 
identified  a  novel  cis-acting  regulatory  element  that  interacts  with  a  currently  unidentified 
transcription  factor.  Curiously,  no  in  vivo  footprints  are  detected  at  potential  E2F/HEP1 
binding  sites  (7,  99,  137)  adjacent  to  the  conserved  9  bp  sequence  in  both  species  (see 
Figure  2.5). 
Genomic  Sequencing 

LMPCR  genomic  sequencing  was  used  to  examine  the  methylation  status  of  every 
cytosine  in  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  on  the  active  and  inactive  X 
chromosomes.  The  region  covered  was  essentially  the  same  region  analyzed  by  in  vivo 
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footprinting.  Methylation  analysis  was  performed  on  the  3T3-L1,  B5,  and  C3  cell  lines 
described  previously.  The  same  method  used  to  separate  the  active  and  inactive  mouse 
HPRT  alleles  in  B5  and  C3  cells  for  in  vivo  footprinting  was  also  used  for  methylation 
analysis.  Thus,  methylation  data  from  3T3-L1  DNA  and  the  size-selected  DNA  of  B5 
cells  yielded  the  methylation  status  of  the  5'  region  from  the  active  allele,  and  size- 
selected  DNA  from  C3  cells  assayed  the  inactive  allele.  Because  5-methylcytosine  in 
genomic  DNA  is  more  resistant  to  hydrazine  modification  than  unmethylated  cytosine, 
missing  bands  in  a  Maxam  and  Gilbert  cytosine-specific  DNA  sequencing  ladder  (relative 
to  an  unmethylated  control  sample)  indicates  the  position  of  methylated  cytosine  residues 
(62).  Cytosine  residues  were  considered  to  be  fully  methylated  when  the  intensity  of  a 
given  band  was  considered  to  be  25%  the  intensity  of  the  same  band  from  an 
unmethylated  sample,  as  estimated  by  visual  inspection.  Cytosine  residues  exhibiting 
approximately  25%  to  80%  of  the  unmethylated  band  intensity  were  considered  to  be 
partially  methylated.  If  the  intensity  of  a  band  was  greater  than  80%  the  intensity  of  the 
unmethylated  control  band,  the  specific  cytosine  site  was  considered  to  be  unmethylated 
(61).  Because  CpG  dinucleotides  are  generally  not  methylated  in  E.  coli,  purified 
plasmid  DNA  containing  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  was  subjected  to 
genomic  sequencing  and  used  as  an  unmethylated  control  sample.  Eight  LMPCR  primer 
sets  (see  Figure  2.1)  were  used  to  analyze  the  upper  and  lower  strand  of  the  5'  region  of 
the  M.  musculus  HPRT  gene.    Representative  autoradiograms  from  these  genomic 
sequencing  studies  are  shown  below  and  included  the  GC  box  region  that  exhibited  the 
unusual  methylation  pattern  on  the  inactive  human  HPRT  gene. 


FIGURE  2.6  -  Genomic  sequencing  of  the  upper  strand  and  lower  strand  using  primer 
sets  J  and  U.  A.  Autoradiogram  of  the  cytosine-specific  sequencing  ladder  from  position 
+90  to  -79  using  primer  J.  B.  Autoradiogram  of  the  cytosine-specific  sequencing  ladder 
from  position  -2  to  -103  using  primer  U.  The  horizontal  bars  to  the  left  of  the  sequencing 
ladders  indicate  the  position  of  cytosines  in  CpG  dinucleotides.  The  position  relative  to 
the  major  transcription  start  site  is  shown  to  the  right  of  the  sequencing  ladder.  Bracketed 
regions  with  Roman  numerals  to  the  right  denote  the  positions  of  the  GC  boxes.  DNA 
from  the  following  sources  was  used  for  genomic  sequencing:  lane  1 ,  cloned  plasmid 
DNA  containing  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene;  lane  2,  purified  DNA  from  the 
active  5'  region  of  the  M.  musculus  HPRT  gene  (from  the  B5  cell  line);  lane  3,  purified 
DNA  from  the  inactive  5'  region  of  the  M.  musculus  HPRT  gene  (from  the  C3  cell  line); 
and  lane  4,  purified  DNA  from  3T3-L1  cells  which  contain  an  active  mouse  X 
chromosome. 
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In  Figure  2.6b,  primer  set  U  was  used  to  examine  the  methylation  of  cytosines  on 
the  upper  strand  between  positions  -2  and  -103.  The  region  includes  the  major 
transcription  start  site  and  the  three  GC  boxes.  Within  this  region,  all  cytosines  on  the 
active  allele  were  unmethylated  (lanes  2  and  4)  since  the  hydrazine  modification  and 
cleavage  pattern  for  the  size-selected  B5  genomic  DNA  (lane  2)  and  3T3-L1  genomic 
DNA  (lane  4)  was  identical  to  the  pattern  from  the  unmethylated  control  plasmid  DNA 
containing  the  mouse  HPRT  5'  region  (lane  1).  On  the  inactive  allele  from  size-selected 
C3  genomic  DNA  (lane  3),  the  majority  of  CpG's  on  the  inactive  allele  were  fully 
methylated.  However,  a  number  of  CpG's  on  the  inactive  allele  were  unmethylated  or 
partially  methylated;  for  instance,  the  CpG  at  -12  just  3'  of  GC  box  I  was  unmethylated 
and  cytosines  at  positions  -18,-41,  -54,  -98,-99,  and  -100  on  the  upper  strand  were 
determined  to  be  partially  methylated. 

The  lower  strand  was  examined  by  primer  set  J  (Figure  2.6a),  which  covers 
roughly  the  same  region  as  primer  set  U  on  the  opposite  strand.  Again,  all  cytosines 
examined  on  the  active  allele  were  unmethylated  (lanes  2  and  4),  while  most  CpG's  on 
the  inactive  allele  were  fully  methylated  with  some  CpG's  either  partially  methylated  or 
unmethylated  (lane  3). 

Genomic  sequencing  was  also  performed  using  LMPCR  primer  sets  G,  H,  I,  R,  S, 
and  T  (data  not  shown)  and  data  obtained  from  the  inactive  allele  using  all  eight  primer 
sets  are  summarized  in  Figure  2.7.  All  cytosines  examined  in  the  5'  region  of  the  active 
allele  were  unmethylated;  thus  the  methylation  pattern  of  the  active  mouse  and  human 
HPRT  genes  is  highly  conserved.  On  the  inactive  allele,  the  majority  of  CpG 
dinucleotides  in  the  region  were  fully  methylated  and  interspersed  with  a  small  number  of 


FIGURE  2.7  -  Summary  of  the  methylation  pattern  from  the  5'  region  of  the  inactive 
mouse  HPRT  gene.  Numbering  is  relative  to  the  major  transcription  start  site  as  denoted 
by  the  asterisk.  Bolded  nucleotides  indicate  in  vivo  footprinted  guanine  nucleotides  (see 
Fig.  2.4).  The  shaded  box  indicates  the  first  exon  with  italicized  letters  denoting  the 
translated  coding  region;  the  translation  start  site  is  indicated  with  a  thin  double  line. 
Lower  case  letters  denote  the  beginning  of  first  intron.  The  three  GC  boxes  are  indicated 
by  brackets  with  Roman  numerals  (and  correspond  to  the  Roman  numerals  and  brackets 
in  all  other  Figures).  Solid  circles  indicate  methylated  cytosines,  open  circles  indicate 
unmethylated  cytosines,  and  half-filled  circles  indicated  partially  methylated  cytosines. 
Question  marks  denote  cytosines  for  which  the  methylation  status  could  not  be 
determined.  The  bold  underline  beginning  at  position  +7  indicates  the  position  of  the 
conserved  footprinted  9  bp  sequence  that  is  similarly  footprinted  in  the  human  HPRT 
gene  (see  Fig.  2.5  and  text). 
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partially  methylated  and  unmethylated  CpG's  that  appeared  to  be  randomly  scattered 
throughout  the  region.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  unusual  methylation  pattern  of  the 
inactive  human  HPRT  gene  where  nearly  all  of  the  partially  methylated  and  unmethylated 
CpG's  are  concentrated  over  the  cluster  of  GC  boxes  (61).  Therefore,  other  than  the  fact 
that  both  the  mouse  and  human  genes  are  hypermethylated  on  the  inactive  allele,  the  most 
notable  aspect  of  the  methylation  pattern  on  the  inactive  human  HPRT  gene  is  not 
conserved  in  the  mouse  gene. 

Discussion 
In  Vivo  Footprinting 

We  have  employed  a  novel  modification  of  the  LMPCR  method  of  in  vivo 
footprinting  (and  genomic  sequencing)  to  separate  and  analyze  the  active  and  inactive 
mouse  HPRT  alleles  in  female  somatic  cells.  This  approach,  based  on  the  use  of  species- 
specific  restriction  sites  in  female  cells  from  interspecific  crosses,  should  be  useful  for 
similar  LMPCR-based  studies  of  other  differentially  expressed  alleles  such  as  imprinted 
genes,  or  closely  related  genes  within  a  gene  family.  This  is,  to  date,  the  only  non-human 
X-linked  gene  analyzed  by  in  vivo  footprinting  of  the  active  and  inactive  X 
chromosomes,  and  for  the  first  time  permits  a  detailed  in  vivo  comparison  of  regulatory 
elements  in  the  promoter  region  of  the  murine  and  human  homolgues  of  an  X-linked 
gene. 

Comparison  of  the  in  vivo  footprint  patterns  in  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  and 
human  HPRT  genes  revealed  a  strong  degree  of  conservation.  Analysis  of  both  genes 
showed  multiple  sequence-specific  DNA-protein  interactions  specific  only  to  the 
transcriptionally  active  alleles;  no  footprints  were  detected  in  this  region  of  the  inactive 
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alleles.  The  active  mouse  gene  displayed  footprints  over  a  cluster  of  three  GC  boxes,  a 
sequence  known  to  bind  the  human  transcriptional  activator  Spl  (1 1).  Similarly, 
footprints  were  observed  over  a  cluster  of  5  GC  boxes  on  the  active  human  HPRT  gene 
(63).  Another  footprinted  site  near  the  transcription  initiation  sites  of  the  active  mouse 
gene  is  also  footprinted  in  the  human  gene.  The  one  notable  difference  between  the  two 
genes  was  a  footprinted  AP2  site  in  the  human  gene  that  was  not  detected  in  the  mouse 
gene. 

The  footprint  on  the  active  mouse  gene  near  the  transcription  initiation  sites  (a 
single  site  of  enhanced  DMS  reactivity  located  at  position  +14;  see  Fig.  2.4)  occurs 
within  a  9  bp  sequence  that  is  perfectly  conserved  and  identically  footprinted  in  the 
human  HPRT  promoter  (see  Fig.  2.5).  Thus,  this  9  bp  element  is  likely  to  constitute  the 
core  binding  sequence  for  a  transcriptional  activator  protein(s).  A  search  of  current  data 
bases  ((41);  and  TFSITES  at  http://ben.vub.ac.be/srs/srsc)  revealed  no  previously 
described  transcription  factors  bind  to  this  sequence,  suggesting  that  our  analysis  has 
identified  a  new  cis-acting  regulatory  element.  The  position  of  this  conserved  9  bp 
sequence,  within  or  adjacent  to  a  region  of  multiple  transcription  initiation  sites  in  the 
mouse  and  human  HPRT  genes  (101,  1 15),  suggests  that  it  may  act  as  a  transcriptional 
initiator  element  (150).  This  sequence  does  not  exhibit  homology  with  the  consensus 
binding  sequences  of  known  initiator  elements  (150). 

Further  inspection  of  the  region  adjacent  to  the  footprint  at  position  +14  of  the 
mouse  gene  shows  a  potential  binding  site  for  the  transcription  factor  E2F/HIP1  (7,  41, 
99,  137)  just  upstream  of  the  9  bp  conserved  sequence,  a  binding  site  that  is  also  present 
just  upstream  of  the  same  9  bp  sequence  in  the  human  HPRT  gene.  However,  the 
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potential  E2F/HIP1  site  does  not  exhibit  an  in  vivo  DMS  footprint  in  the  mouse  HPRT 
gene,  nor  does  it  show  an  in  vivo  footprint  with  DMS  (63)  or  DNase  I  (Y.  Yu,  T.P.  Yang, 
unpublished  data)  in  the  human  HPRT  gene. 

Currently,  in  vivo  footprint  analysis  has  been  performed  on  the  5'  region  of  three 
genes  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes:  mouse  and  human  HPRT  (63),  and 
human  PGK-1  (122).  Overall,  the  in  vivo  footprint  patterns  are  similar;  all  three  genes 
carry  multiple  in  vivo  footprints  on  the  active  X  chromosome  and  do  not  exhibit 
footprints  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome.  In  addition,  all  three  genes  contain  multiple 
GC  boxes  which  are  footprinted  on  the  active  allele.  However,  aside  from  GC  boxes 
(which  also  regulate  autosomal  genes),  no  in  vivo  footprinted  DNA  sequence  common  to 
all  three  genes  has  been  identified.  The  conserved  9  base  pair  sequence  associated  with 
the  HPRT  genes  (see  above)  is  absent  in  the  human  PGK-1  gene;  an  AP2  site, 
footprinted  in  the  human  HPRT  gene,  is  absent  in  both  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  and  the 
human  PGK-1  gene;  and  a  number  of  footprinted  sequences  in  the  PGK-1  gene  are  not 
present  in  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  genes  (63,  122).  These  results  support  the  notion 
that  there  is  no  common  cis-acting  regulatory  element  in  the  immediate  promoter  region 
that  is  common  to  all  X-linked  genes  subject  to  X  inactivation. 
Genomic  Sequencing 

The  mechanism  by  which  DNA  methylation  may  silence  transcription  on  the 
inactive  X  chromosomes  in  mammals  is  unknown.  To  identify  conserved  methylation 
patterns  on  the  inactive  allele  of  X-linked  genes,  we  employed  LMPCR  genomic 
sequencing  to  determine  the  methylation  state  of  every  cytosine  nucleotide  in  the  5' 
region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes.  These 
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studies  produced  results  generally  consistent  with  previous  methylation  studies  of  X- 
linked  genes  (61,  71,  89,  122,  143,  144).  Every  CpG  examined  on  the  transcriptionally 
active  mouse  HPRT  gene  is  unmethylated,  while  the  methylation  pattern  of  the  inactive 
allele  is  heterogeneous,  with  the  majority  of  CpG's  fully  methylated  and  interspersed  with 
unmethylated  or  partially  methylated  CpG  sites  (see  Fig.  2.7).  Similar  studies  performed 
previously  on  the  inactive  human  HPRT  gene  showed  it  has  an  unusual  pattern  of 
hypermethylation;  all  CpG  sites  in  the  5'  region  are  fully  methylated  except  over  a  region 
of  clustered  Spl  binding  sites  where  most  CpG's  are  either  partially  methylated  or 
unmethylated  (61).  Results  from  the  current  study  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  indicate  this 
unusual  pattern  of  methylation  is  not  conserved  on  the  inactive  mouse  HPRT  gene;  the 
cluster  of  three  GC  boxes  in  the  mouse  gene  is  not  hypomethylated  relative  to  adjacent 
regions.  Thus,  we  conclude  that  the  unusual  high  resolution  methylation  pattern  seen  in 
the  inactive  human  HPRT  gene  is  not  conserved  on  the  inactive  mouse  HPRT  gene,  and 
is  therefore  unlikely  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  differential  transcription  of  the  HPRT 
gene  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes. 

Results  of  comparable  DNA  methylation  analysis  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  by 
Park  and  Chapman  using  the  bisulfate  genomic  sequencing  method  (114)  were  generally 
similar  to  those  obtained  in  our  study.  They  found  all  CpG  sites  in  the  5'  region  of  the 
active  allele  to  be  completely  unmethylated,  and  CpG's  on  the  inactive  allele  to  be 
hypermethylated.  However,  on  the  inactive  allele,  the  levels  of  methylation  at  individual 
CpG  sites  in  our  studies  were  not  identical  to  those  reported  by  Park  and  Chapman  from 
cultured  cells.  For  example,  a  CpG  site  at  position  -12  is  unmethylated  in  our  study  while 
Park  and  Chapman  show  high  levels  of  methylation  at  this  site  in  their  samples. 
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Furthermore,  we  do  not  observe  unusually  high  levels  of  methylation  within  the  three 
hypermethylated  "domains"  of  the  promoter  reported  by  Park  and  Chapman;  instead,  we 
find  a  generally  consistent  level  of  CpG  methylation  on  the  inactive  HPRT  allele  from 
positions  -1 14  to  +156  (which  includes  18  additional  CpG  sites  upstream  and 
downstream  of  those  assayed  by  Park  and  Chapman).  However,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
differences  in  these  two  studies  (probably  due  to  the  use  of  different  cells)  are 
functionally  significant  since  the  HPRT  gene  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome  in  both 
studies  remains  transcriptionally  repressed. 

In  fact,  examination  of  the  inactive  allele  of  four  X-linked  genes  (human  PGK-1, 
mouse  PGK-1,  human  HPRT,  and  mouse  HPRT;  (61,  122,  143))  by  genomic  sequencing 
reveals  no  obviously  conserved  pattern  of  methylation  in  the  5'  region  that  is  common  to 
all  four  genes  which  might  provide  an  understanding  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
methylation  functions  in  repressing  transcription  of  genes  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  find  any  correlation  between  the  methylation  patterns  of  CpG 
sites  and  binding  sites  for  transcription  factors  as  determined  by  in  vivo  footprinting  (63). 
Aside  from  the  tract  of  hypomethylation  over  the  GC  boxes  in  the  human  HPRT  gene, 
high  resolution  methylation  analysis  of  the  5'  region  of  these  four  genes  reveals  no  clear 
and  consistent  difference  between  footprinted  and  non-footprinted  regions.  Even  the 
region  near  the  transcription  initiation  site,  a  region  reported  to  be  important  for 
transcriptional  silencing  by  DNA  methylation  (82,  121),  does  not  show  an  unusually  high 
density  of  fully  methylated  sites  on  the  inactive  mouse  HPRT  and  PGK-1  genes  (relative 
to  surrounding  regions).  In  fact,  one  of  the  few  unmethylated  sites  on  the  inactive  mouse 
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HPRT  gene  is  found  just  upstream  of  the  major  initiation  site  at  position  -1 1  (see  Fig. 

2.7). 

Implications  for  X  Chromosome  Inactivation 

These  in  vivo  footprinting  studies  demonstrate  for  the  first  time  in  the  mouse  that 
it  is  unlikely  an  X  chromosome-specific  regulatory  sequence(s)  within  the  promoter 
region  of  each  X-linked  gene  coordinately  regulates  transcription  of  individual  genes  by 
X  inactivation,  consistent  with  similar  investigations  of  human  X-linked  genes  (63,  122). 
Also  consistent  with  data  from  human  gene  studies  (63,  1 19,  122),  there  is  no  evidence 
for:  1)  sequence-specific  DNA-protein  interactions  in  the  promoter  region  that  repress 
transcription  of  genes  on  the  inactive  mouse  X  chromosome;  and  2)  binding  of  a 
methylated  DNA  binding  protein  (84)  on  the  inactive  allele  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene. 
Thus,  sequence-  or  methylation-specific  DNA-protein  interactions  in  the  immediate  5' 
region  of  individual  X-linked  genes  do  not  appear  to  be  the  fundamental  mechanism 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  differential  transcription  of  genes  on  the  active  and 
inactive  X  chromosomes  in  somatic  cells.  Rather,  the  preferential  binding  of  ubiquitous 
transcriptional  activators  to  promoter  regions  on  the  active  X  chromosome  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  secondary  effect  of  differences  in  chromatin  structure  between  the  active  and 
inactive  alleles,  and/or  due  to  regulatory  elements  located  outside  of  the  immediate 
promoter  region  examined  by  these  in  vivo  footprinting  and  genomic  sequencing  studies. 
The  absence  of  methylation-  or  sequence-specific  protein  binding  to  the  inactive  5'  region 
suggests  that  chromatin  structure  and/or  other  more  distal  regulatory  elements  may  be 
regulating  accessibility  of  transcription  factors  to  the  immediate  promoter  region  on  the 
inactive  X  chromosome. 
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The  lack  of  a  common  conserved  methylation  pattern  in  the  promoter  region  of 
the  inactive  allele  of  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  and  PGK-1  genes  (61,  122,  143)  -  aside 
from  an  overall  level  of  hypermethylation  relative  to  the  unmethylated  active  allele  - 
suggests  the  absence  of  specific  CpG  sites  or  clusters  in  the  immediate  5'  region  that  are 
common  to  all  of  these  genes  and  are  crucial  for  regulation  of  individual  X-linked  genes 
by  DNA  methylation.  In  fact,  the  methylation  pattern  of  the  inactive  mouse  PGK-1  gene, 
where  only  a  single  CpG  site  (in  the  5'  untranslated  region)  is  fully  methylated,  would 
suggest  that  crucial  sites  for  regulation  of  X-linked  genes  by  DNA  methylation,  if  they 
exist,  may  be  located  outside  of  the  immediate  promoter  of  these  genes. 


CHAPTER  3 
ELECTROPHORETIC  GEL  MOBILITY  SHIFT  ASSAYS  OF  A  DNA-PROTEIN 
INTERACTION  SPECIFIC  TO  THE  ACTIVE  ALLELE  OF  THE  HUMAN  AND 

MOUSE  HPRT  GENES 

Introduction 

In  vivo  footprinting  analysis  of  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  5'  regions  revealed 
several  footprinted  sites  on  the  active  X  chromosomes.  Of  the  footprints  observed  on  the 
human  and  mouse  HPRT  gene,  only  one  appeared  to  have  occurred  over  a  novel  sequence 
not  previously  reported  to  bind  a  transcription  factor  (63,  87).  The  remaining  footprints 
occurred  over  potential  Spl  binding  sites  (1 1)  or  an  AP-2  binding  site  (63)  (no  AP-2 
binding  sites  were  observed  in  the  mouse  HPRT  gene).  The  novel  in  vivo  footprint  was 
characterized  by  a  strong  site  of  DMS  modification  at  position  -91  and  +14  in  the  human 
and  mouse  HPRT  genes,  respectively.  These  positions  are  located  just  3'  of  the 
transcription  start  site  in  both  genes.  Comparison  of  the  mouse  and  human  HPRT 
sequences  within  this  region  revealed  a  9-bp  sequence  which  is  conserved  in  both  the 
human  and  mouse  genes  (Figure  2.5).  In  addition,  the  same  guanine  residue  in  these 
sequences  shows  enhanced  DMS  modification  in  both  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT 
genes. 

A  search  of  several  transcription  factor  data  bases  on  the  World  Wide  Web  using 
the  9-bp  sequence  did  not  reveal  identity  or  significant  homology  to  any  previously 
described  cis-acting  regulatory  elements  among  eukaryotic  DNA  control  sequences  (41). 
The  fact  that  this  sequence  is  located  just  3'  of  the  multiple  transcription  start  sites  in  the 
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human  and  mouse  HPRT  genes  suggests  the  protein(s)  binding  at  this  site  may  function 
as  a  transcriptional  initiator.  However,  there  appears  to  be  no  sequence  similarity 
between  known  transcriptional  initiators  such  as  Inr,  YY1,  and  TFII-I  (134,  138,  150)  in 
the  9-bp  sequence.  This  suggests  that  the  DNA-protein  interaction  at  position  -91  and 
+14  in  the  mouse  and  human  HPRT  may  represent  a  new  regulatory  element  involved  in 
transcription  initiation. 

Previously,  a  104  bp  Bsu36I/BssHII  fragment  which  contains  only  the  -91 
footprint  and  the  unique  9-bp  sequence  was  characterized  for  DNA-protein  interaction  by 
electrophoretic  gel  mobility  shift  assays  (59).  Reconstitution  of  the  DNA-protein 
interaction  in  vitro  using  crude  Hela  nuclear  extracts  revealed  multiple  sequence-specific 
DNA-protein  complexes.  At  least  four  complexes  (I-IV)  appeared  to  be  specific.  These 
complexes  were  able  to  be  specifically  competed  away  by  the  human  HPRT,  mouse 
HPRT,  mouse  DHFR,  and  mouse  APRT  promoters.  These  promoters  are  all  GC-rich 
housekeeping  promoters  that  lack  TATA  boxes.  The  human  factor  VIIIC  and  albumin 
tissue-specific  promoters  did  not  significantly  compete  complexes  I-IV.  These  data 
suggest  that  complexes  I-IV  are  specific  for  the  human  HPRT  104  bp  fragment. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  DNA-protein  interactions  using  the  104  bp  fragment, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  these  interactions  are  specific  for  the  -91  footprint,  represent 
other  distinct  DNA-protein  interactions,  or  represent  protein-protein  interactions. 
Therefore,  I  employed  electrophoretic  gel  mobility  shift  (EMS A)  assays  to  reconstitute 
the  DNA-protein  interactions  using  crude  Hela  nuclear  extract  and  small  double  stranded 
oligos  which  span  the  -91  footprint.  These  studies  should  further  simplify  and 
characterize  the  DNA-protein  interactions  within  this  region.  Furthermore,  these 
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experiments  may  help  define  the  role  of  this  unique  binding  site  in  the  regulation  of 
HPRT  gene  expression  as  well  as  provide  insight  in  the  transcription  initiation  of  TATA- 
less  genes.  These  experiments  are  crucial  for  further  characterization  and  identification 
of  the  protein(s)  that  interacts  at  the  9-bp  sequence. 

Material  and  Methods 
Nuclear  Extracts 

Nuclear  extracts  were  purchased  form  Gibco  BRL.  These  extracts  were  prepared  as 
described  by  Dignam  et  al.  (37). 
Preparation  of  Double  Stranded  Oligos  for  Gel  Mobility-Shift  Assasys 

In  order  to  generate  5  doubled-stranded  oligos  with  5 '  overhangs  that  spanned  the 
-91  footprint  (See  Figure  3.1),  ten  oligos  were  synthesized  using  the  human  HPRT 
sequence.  The  name  and  nucleotide  sequence  of  the  oligos  are  as  follows:  195, 
CGACGAGCCCTCAGGCGAACCTCTCGGCTT;  1 96, 
GGAAAGCCGAGAGGTTCGCCTGAGGGCTCG;  1 97 
GAGGCGCAGCAAGAGGCGGCGCCGCGCG;  198 
TCCCGCGCGGCGCCGCCTCTTGCTGCGC;  20 1 
GGCGGCGCCGCGCGGGAAAGCCGAGAGG;  202 
GAACCTCTCGGCTTTCCCGCGCGGCGCC;214, 
GCCTCTTGCTGCGCCTCCGCCTCCTCCT;215, 
CAGAGGAGGAGGCGGAGGCGCAGCAAGA;  216 
AGCCGGTGGCGGAGCAGAGGAGGAGGCG;  and  217, 

CTCCGCCTCCTCCTCTGCTCCGCCACCG.  50  pmol  of  each  set  of  complementary 
oligos  were  annealed  in  a  thermal  cycler  (Coy  II)  at  95°C  for  2  minutes  then  ramped 
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slowly  down  for  180  minutes  to  2°C.    Each  double-stranded  oligo  was  radiolabeled  with 
32P-a-dCTP  using  the  Klenow  fragment  of  DNA  polymerase  I  to  fill  the  5'  overhang  (20). 
Labeled  oligos  were  run  on  a  non-denaturing  10%  (80:1  acrylamide:bis-acrylamide) 
electrophoresis  gel  in  0.5  X  TBE  at  400  volts.  The  position  of  labeled  oligos  were 
located  on  the  gel  by  exposure  to  type  57  polaroid  film  for  10  minutes,  excised  from  the 
gel  with  a  razor,  and  purified  using  the  Qiaex  II  gel  purification  kit  (Qiagen).  Purified 
labeled  ds-oligos  were  diluted  to  100,000  counts  per  minute  per  micoliter. 
Preparation  of  Sequence-Specific  Competitors 

An  1 1 1  base  pair  fragment  (-237  to  -124),  120  base  pair  fragment  (-19  to  102), 
and  104  base  pair  fragment  (-134  to  -16)  were  prepared  by  PCR  amplification  (See 
Figure  3.1).  Primers  GTAGGCGCCGGCGTAGGCGC  and 

GGCTCGTCGCAGCCGCCTGA  were  used  to  amplify  a  1 1 1  base  pair  fragment  which 
contains  the  5  potential  Spl  binding  sites  but  does  not  contain  the  novel  -91  binding  site 
or  the  AP-2;  primers  CGCGCCGGCCGGCTCCGTTA  and 

CCCGCGCCTCAGGGCCCGGC  were  used  to  amplify  a  120  base  pair  fragment  which 
is  3'  of  the  novel  binding  site  and  contains  no  in  vivo  footprints,  and  primers 
TGCGACGAGCCCTCAGGCGA  and  CGCGCGGGCTGACTGCTCAG  were  used  to 
amplify  a  104  base  pair  fragment  which  contains  the  -91  footprint  and  was  previously 
characterized  by  EMSA.  For  PCR,  50  ng  of  plasmid  DNA  containing  1 .8  kb  of  the 
human  HPRT  5'  region  (101,  115)  were  used  as  a  template  in  100  ul  reaction  containing 
1.5  mM  MgCl2,  0.1  mM  each  primer,  100  mM  dNTP's,  and  1  unit  Taq  polymerase. 
Reactions  were  denatured  at  95°C  for  20  seconds,  annealed  at  64°C  for  30  seconds,  and 
extended  at  76°C  for  1  minute  for  30  cycles  in  an  MJ-100  thermocycler.  Following 
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amplification,  fragments  were  size  fractionated  on  a  1.8  %  agarose  gel  in  0.5  X  TBE, 
excised  from  the  gel,  and  purified  using  the  Qiaex  II  gel  purification  kit  (Qiagen). 

The  1.8  kb  EcoRI-BamHI  human  HPRT  fragment  was  prepared  from  the  pl4X8- 
RB1.8  plasmid.  Approximately  500  mg  of  the  pl4X8-RB1.8  plasmid  was  digested  with 
1000  units  of  EcoRI  and  BamHI.  The  fragment  was  size  fractionated  on  a  0.8%  agarose 
gel  in  0.5  X  TBE,  excised  from  the  gel  and  purified  using  the  Qiaex  II  gel  purification  kit. 
All  purified  fragments  were  then  quantitated  and  diluted  to  specific  molar  concentrations. 
Electrophoretic  Gel  Mobility-Shift  Assays 

The  10  ul  binding  reactions  (20)  consisted  of  100,000  counts  per  minute  of 
labeled  fragment  (labeled  oligos  201/202,  197/198,  and  195/196),  1  ug  dl-dC,  dA-dT,  or 
sonicated  calf  thymus  DNA  as  nonspecific  competitor,  2  ug  of  crude  Hela  nuclear  extract, 
in  IX  binding  buffer  (12%  glycerol,  12  mM  HEPES  NaOH,  pH  7.9,  60  mM  KCL,  5  mM 
MgCl2,  4  mM  Tris,  pH  8,  0.6  mM  EDTA,  0.6  mM  dithiothreitol).  First,  buffer,  water, 
nuclear  extract,  and  nonspecific  competitor  were  mixed  and  allowed  to  incubate  5 
minutes  at  25°C.  Next,  specific  competitor  was  added  and  the  reaction  was  incubated  5 
minutes  at  25°C.  Finally,  labeled  fragment  was  added  and  the  reaction  was  allowed  to 
incubate  20  minutes  at  25°C.  Following  the  last  incubation,  the  binding  reaction  was 
size-fractionated  on  a  6%  acrylamide  (80:1  acrylamide:bis-acrylamide)  gel  containing  0.5 
X  TBE.  Better  size-fractionation  of  DNA-protein  complexes  was  obtained  with  0.5  X 
TBE  than  low  ionic  strength  gel  buffer.  After  electrophoresis,  the  gel  was  dried  and 
exposed  to  Kodak  XAR  film  for  1-3  days  or  Kodak  Biomax  film  for  1  day. 
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Results 

Comparison  of  the  mouse  and  human  HPRT  sequence  revealed  a  9-bp  sequence 
which  was  identical  in  both  genes  and  in  vivo  footprinted  at  the  same  guanine  residue  (- 
91  in  the  human  HPRT  gene  and  +14  in  the  mouse  HPRT  gene)  (63,  87).  To  reconstitute 
in  vitro  the  DNA-protein  interaction(s)  occurring  over  this  sequence,  several  double 
stranded  oligos  that  spanned  and  flanked  this  sequence  were  prepared  from  the  human 
HPRT  sequence.  The  197/198  double-stranded  (ds)  oligo  spans  the  -91  in  vivo  footprint 
observed  on  the  active  human  HPRT  gene  (63).  The  195/196  ds-oligo  is  5'  of  the  -91 
footprint  and  spans  a  potential  DNase  I  footprint  [C.  Chen,  Y.  Yu  and  T.P.  Yang,  in 
preparation].  The  201/202  ds-oligo  is  located  between  the  -91  footprint  and  the  DNase  I 
footprint.  The  216/217  ds-oligo  is  3'  of  the  -91  in  vivo  footprint  and  spans  no  observed 
footprints.  These  four  ds-oligos  do  not  contain  any  sequence  from  the  GC  box  region 
that  was  footprinted  in  vivo  on  the  active  human  HPRT  gene  (63).  The  locations  of  the 
oligos  relative  to  the  DMS  and  DNase  I  in  vivo  footprints  are  shown  in  Figure  3.1. 
Electrophoretic  gel  mobility-shift  assays  were  used  to  detect  the  binding  of  sequence- 
specific  transcription  factors  to  each  double-stranded  oligo  (43,  44).  Labeled  ds-oligos 
were  prepared  as  described  in  the  materials  and  methods,  incubated  with  crude  Hela 
nuclear  extracts  (37),  and  the  resulting  DNA-protein  complexes  were  size  fractionated  on 
a  native  acrylamide  gel. 

Figure  3.2  shows  the  results  of  the  gel  mobility-shift  assays  for  the  195/196, 
197/198,  201/202,  and  216/217  oligos  of  the  human  HPRT  promoter.  When  these  oligos 
are  incubated  with  Hela  nuclear  extract,  proteins  bind  to  the  DNA  fragments.  These 
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DNA-protein  complexes  can  be  visualized  as  bands  with  retarded  mobility  in  the 
autoradiogram.  The  amount  and  type  of  nonspecific  competitors  and  Hela  nuclear  extract 
were  optimized  in  previous  experiments  (data  not  shown).  In  these  experiments,  when 
nuclear  extract  concentration  was  increased,  an  increase  in  the  molecular  weight  and 
number  of  DNA-protein  complexes  was  observed.     The  nonspecific  competitors  dA-dT, 
dl-dC,  and  calf  thymus  DNA  were  titrated  from  0.25  ug  to  2  ug  to  minimize  the 
formation  of  nonspecific  complexes.    These  experiments  indicate  that  2.5  ug  of  Hela 
nuclear  extract  and  0.75  ug  of  the  nonspecific  competitor  dl-dC  were  optimal. 

In  Figure  3.2,  lanes  1,7,  13,  and  19  show  the  DNA-protein  complexes  formed  in 
the  absence  of  sequence-specific  competitors  for  the  ds-oligos  197/198,  195/196, 
201/202,  and  216/217,  respectively.  Sequence-specific  DNA  competitors  from  the 
human  HPRT  sequence  were  used  to  determine  which  retarded  bands  represent  sequence- 
specific  DNA-protein  interactions.  Lanes  2-6,  8-12,  14-18,  and  20-24  show  the  DNA- 
protein  complexes  formed  with  the  four  different  ds-oligos  (197/198,  195/196,  216/217, 
and  201/202,  respectively)  after  the  addition  of  Hela  nuclear  extract  in  the  presence  of 
five  different  sequence-specific  competitors.  These  competitors,  which  were  added  at 
1000  fold  molar  excess  except  the  104  bp  fragment  which  was  added  at  100  fold  molar 
excess,  are  the  216/217  ds-oligo  (lanes  2,  8,  14,  and  20),  the  201/202  ds-oligo  (lanes  3,  9, 
15,  and  21),  the  197/198  ds-oligo  (lanes  4,  10,  16,  and  22),  the  195/196  ds-oligo  (lanes  5, 
11,  17,  23),  and  the  104  bp  fragment  (lanes  6,  12,  18  and  24).  The  positions  of  the 
specific  competitors  are  shown  in  Figure  3.1. 

Specific  DNA-protein  complexes  may  be  indicated  by  retarded  bands  that 
disappear  when  competed  with  a  sequence-specific  competitor.  Multiple  DNA-protein 
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complexes  (denoted  as  complexes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  la,  Ha,  Ilia,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  la,  2a,  and  3a) 
were  observed  for  the  197/198,  195/196,  216/217,  and  201/202  ds-oligos.  The  216/217 
and  the  201/202  ds-oligos  were  examined  by  EMS  A  as  controls  to  help  indicate  specific 
DNA-protein  interactions.  The  216/217  ds-oligo  is  located  3'  of  the  -91  footprint  and 
spans  a  region  in  which  no  DNase  I  or  DMS  in  vivo  footprints  were  observed  on  the 
active  HPRT  allele.  For  the  216/217  ds-oligo  (lanes  13-18)  5  potential  DNA-protein 
complexes  were  observed  in  the  absence  of  competitor.    Of  these  complexes,  complexes 
2  and  4  appeared  to  be  competed  away  by  the  216/217  ds-oligo  itself  (lane  14)  and  the 
1 04  bp  fragment  which  contains  the  216/217  ds-oligo  sequence.  Complex  1  appeared  to 
be  competed  away  by  itself  (lane  14),  the  197/198  ds-oligo  (lane  16),  which  contains  the 
novel  9-bp  sequence,  the  195/196  ds-oligo  (lane  17),  which  contains  a  DNase  I  footprint 
5'  of -91,  and  the  104  bp  fragment  (lane  18).  Complex  5  was  competed  away  by  all  the 
sequence-specific  competitors  (lanes  14-18).  Complex  3  was  not  competed  away  by  any 
of  the  sequence-specific  competitors,  suggesting  this  complex  is  nonspecific.  These  data 
suggest  that  complexes  2  and  4  may  be  specific  for  sequences  in  the  216/217  ds-oligo, 
that  complex  1  may  be  specific  for  sequence  in  the  197/198  and  195/196  ds-oligos,  and 
complex  5  is  present  in  all  of  the  competitors.  The  201/202  ds-oligo  is  located  between 
the  DNase  I  footprint  and  the  novel  9-bp  sequence.  For  this  ds-oligo  3  DNA-protein 
complexes  were  observed  in  the  absence  of  sequence-specific  competitors  (lane  19). 
Complex  3  a  appeared  to  be  competed  away  only  by  the  201/202  ds-oligo  which  is  itself 
(lane  21)  and  the  104  bp  fragment  (lane  24)  which  contains  the  sequence  of  the  201/202 
ds-oligo.  Complex  la  appeared  to  be  competed  away  by  itself  (lane  21),  the  216/217  ds- 
oligo  (lane  20)  and  the  104  bp  fragment  (lane  24).  Complex  2a  appeared  to  be 
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nonspecific,  as  it  was  not  competed  away  by  any  sequence-specific  competitors.  The 
197/198  and  195/195  ds-oligos  which  spanned  different  observed  in  vivo  footprints  did 
not  appear  to  compete  away  any  of  the  complexes  shifted  by  the  201/202  ds-oligos. 
These  data  suggest  that  complex  3a  is  specific  for  sequences  in  the  201/202  ds-oligo,  that 
complex  1  may  interact  with  sequence  present  in  both  the  201/202  and  216/217  ds-oligos, 
and  that  no  complexes  are  specific  for  sequences  common  to  the  201/202  ds-oligos, 
197/198  ds-oligos  and  the  195/196  ds-oligos.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  potential  DNA- 
protein  complexes  observed  for  the  216/217  and  201/202  ds-oligos  were  faint  and 
disappeared  at  higher  concentrations  of  the  nonspecific  competitor  dl-dC. 

Because  the  195/196  and  197/198  ds-oligos  spanned  different  region  that  were 
footprinted  in  vivo,  these  ds-oligos  were  examined  using  EMSA  to  attempt  reconstitution 
DNA-protein  interaction  in  vitro,  which  may  be  indicative  of  these  in  vivo  footprints. 
The  195/196  ds-oligo  is  5'  of  the  novel  9-bp  sequence  and  spans  a  DNase  I  in  vivo 
footprint  observed  on  the  active  HPRT  allele  (Figure  3.1).  For  the  195/196  ds-oligo,  two 
complexes  (complexes  Ha  and  Ilia)  were  observed  in  the  absence  of  sequence-specific 
competitors.  Both  of  these  complexes  were  competed  away  by  the  104  bp  fragment 
which  contains  the  195/196  sequence  as  well  as  both  in  vivo  footprints.  However,  neither 
these  complexes  were  competed  away  by  itself  (the  195/196  ds-oligo,  lane  1 1)  or  the 
other  sequence-specific  ds-oligos  (lanes  8,  9,  and  10).  This  suggests  that  none  of  these 
complexes  are  specific  for  sequences  in  the  195/196  ds-oligo.  These  experiments  should 
be  repeated  in  order  to  validate  this  result.  The  197/198  ds-oligo  spans  the  -91  DMS  in 
vivo  footprint  that  occurs  within  the  novel  9-bp  sequence.  For  this  ds-oligo  five  potential 
DNA-protein  complexes  were  observed  in  the  absence  of  sequence-specific  competitors 
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(lane  1).  Complexes  IV  and  V  were  not  competed  away  by  any  sequence-specific 
competitors  (lanes  2-6),  suggesting  this  complex  is  nonspecific.  Complex  II  was 
competed  away  by  all  the  sequence-specific  competitor  (lanes  2-6),  suggesting  this 
complex  interacts  with  a  sequence  which  is  contained  in  all  the  sequence-specific 
competitors.  Complex  I  appeared  to  be  competed  away  with  the  197/198  ds-oligos  which 
is  itself  and  spans  the  -91  in  vivo  footprints  (lane  4),  the  195/196  ds-oligos  which  spans 
the  DNase  I  footprint  observed  in  vivo  5'  of  the  -91  footprints  (lane  5),  and  the  104  bp 
fragment  which  spans  both  in  vivo  footprints  (lane  6).  This  suggests  that  complex  I 
interacts  with  specific  sequences  common  to  both  the  197/198  and  the  195/196  ds-oligo. 
Because  both  of  these  ds-oligo  span  observed  in  vivo  footprints,  it  is  possible  that 
complex  I  represents  the  in  vitro  reconstitution  of  the  -91  DMS  and  DNase  I  in  vivo 
footprints  observed  on  the  active  human  HPRT  gene.  For  the  195/196  ds-oligos  a  DNA- 
protein  complex  of  the  same  size  was  not  observed  (lanes  7-12).  Complex  III  appeared  to 
be  competed  away  by  only  the  104  bp  fragment  (lane  7)  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  itself 
(the  197/198  ds-oligo,  lane  6).  It  is  possible  that  complex  III  represents  a  sequence- 
specific  complex  that  interacts  with  sequences  in  the  197/198  ds-oligo.  A  similar  DNA- 
protein  complex  that  shifts  at  the  same  position  (complex  Ilia)  is  observed  for  the 
195/196  ds-oligo.  However,  for  the  195/196  ds-oligo  the  complex  appears  more  like  a 
single  band  and  does  not  appear  to  compete  with  itself  (lane  1 1). 

Discussion 
These  in  vitro  reconstitution  studies  have  demonstrated  the  formation  of  multiple 
DNA-protein  complexes  on  the  197/198,  195/196,  216/217,  and  201/202  ds-oligos  in  the 
presence  of  crude  Hela  nuclear  extract.  The  fact  that  these  complexes  are  not  efficiently 
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competed  away  by  different  nonspecific  competitors  suggests  that  proteins  are 
specifically  binding  to  sequences  within  the  oligos.  Although  several  DNA-protein 
complexes  were  observed  for  the  201/202  and  216/217  ds-oligos  in  the  presence  of 
extract,  the  fact  that  these  complexes  were  barely  detectable  and  were  competed  away  in 
the  presence  of  1  ug  of  dl-dC  suggests  that  they  are  either  nonspecific,  or  may  represent 
DNA-protein  interactions  with  only  a  small  portion  of  these  ds-oligos  sequence.  Since 
the  201/202  ds-oligo  overlaps  approximately  two  nucleotides  with  the  DNase  I  footprint 
just  5'  of  the  -91  footprint,  and  the  216/217  ds-oligos  overlaps  approximately  2 
nucleotides  with  the  3'  region  of  the  -91  footprint,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
complexes  (such  as  complex  1  for  the  216/217  ds-oligo)  may  represent  in  vitro 
reconstitution  of  the  -91  footprint. 

The  197/198  oligo  spans  a  novel  9-bp  sequence  which  is  conserved  in  both  the 
human  and  mouse  HPRT  gene.  In  addition,  this  9-bp  sequence  has  been  shown  to  be 
footprinted  at  the  same  guanine  residue  (-91  and  +14  in  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT 
genes  respectively)  (63,  87).  Furthermore  Yongjia  Yu  et  al.  (personal  communication) 
observed  a  DNase  I  in  vivo  footprint  over  this  sequence  on  the  active  human  HPRT  gene. 
Therefore  any  specific  DNA-protein  interactions  observed  on  the  197/198  are  likely  to 
represent  the  factor(s)  which  are  interacting  with  the  -91  guanine  residue  in  vivo.  Of  the 
five  DNA-protein  complexes  observed,  complex  I  and  III  were  able  to  be  competed  away 
by  specific  competitors  (the  104  bp  fragment,  the  195/196  ds-oligo,  and  the  itself)  that 
either  contained  the  novel  nine  base  pair  sequence  or  the  DNase  I  in  vivo  footprint  just  5' 
of  the  -91  footprint  (Figure  3.2  lane  6).  Other  sequence-specific  competitors  which  did 
not  span  observed  in  vivo  footprints  failed  to  compete  away  any  of  complexes  I  or  III 
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(Figure  3.2,  lanes  2  and  3).  This  suggests  that  complex  I  and  III  may  represent  the  DNA- 
protein  interactions  observed  in  the  regions  form  -75  to  -97  and  -1 13  to  -127  by  DNase  I 
in  vivo  footprinting  experiments  of  the  active  human  HPRT  5'  region.  The  fact  that 
complex  I  appears  to  be  efficiently  competed  away  by  itself  and  the  195/196  ds-oligo 
suggests  that  this  DNA-protein  complex  may  be  interacting  with  the  same  sequence  in 
both  the  197/198  ds-oligo  and  the  195/196  ds-oligo.  However,  a  DNA-protein  complex 
of  similar  size  was  not  observed  for  195/196  ds-oligo.  It  is  possible  that  this  DNA- 
protein  complex  interacts  more  efficiently  with  the  region  immediately  surrounding  the  - 
91  rather  than  the  DNase  I  footprinted  region  from  -1 13  to  -127.  This  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  in  vivo  footprinting  data  which  showed  stronger  footprints  at  the  -91 
region  and  would  explain  the  lack  of  detectable  complex  of  the  same  size  observed  in  the 
195/196  ds-oligo. 

The  195/196  oligo  is  located  immediately  5'  of  the  197/198  ds-oligo.  No  DMS  in 
vivo  footprints  were  observed  in  the  region  covered  by  the  195/196  ds-oligo.  However, 
DNase  I  in  vivo  footprinting  experiments  suggest  that  this  region  (-1 13  to  -127)  is  bound 
by  a  factor  on  the  active  human  HPRT  gene  (C.  Chen,  Y.  Yu,  T.P.Yang,  in  preparation). 
Consequently,  the  specific  DNA-protein  interactions  observed  on  the  195/196  oligo  may 
represent  a  factor  which  is  bound  to  this  region  in  vivo.  For  the  195/196  ds-oligo,  two 
DNA-protein  complexes  were  observed  in  the  gel  mobility  shift  assays.  The  addition  of 
the  104  bp  fragment  which  contains  both  the  -91  footprint  and  the  DNase  I  footprint 
observed  5'  of  the  -91  footprint  competed  away  both  complexes  Ha  and  Ilia.  Complex 
Ilia  a  DNA-protein  complex  of  the  sample  molecular  weight  was  observed  for  the 
197/198  ds-oligos  (lanes  1-6,  complex  III).  Furthermore,  complex  Ilia  and  III  are  both 
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competed  away  by  the  104  bp  fragment.  This  suggests  that  complex  Ilia  may  represent 
the  DNA-protein  interaction  observed  in  the  DNase  I  in  vivo  footprinting  experiments. 
Therefore,  complex  Ilia  may  represent  a  transcription  factor  that  binds  just  5'  of -91  and 
at  -91  guanine  residues  on  the  active  human  HPRT  gene.  The  simplest  explanation  for 
these  results  is  that  the  same  factor  is  binding  to  both  sites.  This  is  not  unlikely  because 
the  human  HPRT  gene  contains  multiple  transcription  initiation  start  sites  (116).  A 
second  explanation  is  that  two  different  factors  bind  these  sites  in  vivo.  However,  the 
fact  that  complex  III  and  complex  Ilia  are  not  efficiently  competed  away  by  the  197/198 
ds-oligo  or  the  195/196  ds-oligo  argues  against  the  latter  hypothesis. 

Presently,  these  experiments  are  preliminary  and  need  to  be  repeated  to 
demonstrate  reproducibility. 


CHAPTER  4 

5-AZADEOXYCYTIDINE-INDUCED  CHROMATIN  REMODELING  OF  THE 

INACTIVE  X-LINKED  HPRT  GENE  PROMOTER  OCCURS  PRIOR  TO 

TRANSCRIPTION  FACTOR  BINDING  AND  GENE  REACTIVATION 

Introduction 

A  unique  system  of  differential  gene  expression  in  mammals  is  established  during 
female  embryogenesis  by  X  chromosome  inactivation  (46,  49).  The  inactivation  of  one  X 
chromosome  within  each  female  somatic  nucleus  generates  a  transcriptionally  active  and 
inactive  allele  of  most  X-linked  genes  and  results  in  dosage  compensation  for  X-linked 
genes  between  males  and  females.  A  variety  of  molecular  mechanisms  have  been 
implicated  in  regulating  the  initiation,  spreading,  and  maintenance  of  X  inactivation  (46, 
49,  66,  72,  94,  107,  119).  The  involvement  of  DNA  methylation  in  this  process  has  been 
established  by  studies  using  methyl-sensitive  restriction  enzymes  (71,  89,  151),  DNA- 
mediated  transformation  (86,  147,  148),  genomic  sequencing  (63,  122,  143),  and  the 
DNA  demethylating  agent,  5-azacytidine  (52,  53,  107,  144,  148).  All  of  these  studies 
support  the  notion  that  hypermethylation  of  the  5'  CpG  island  associated  with  many  X- 
linked  housekeeping  genes  is  involved  in  the  transcriptional  silencing  of  these  genes  on 
the  inactive  X  chromosome. 

The  ability  to  demethylate  and  reactivate  individual  genes  on  the  human  inactive 
X  chromosome  in  rodent-human  somatic  cell  hybrids  by  treatment  with  5-azacytidine 
(5aC)  or  5-aza-2'-deoxycytidine  (5aCdr)  (40,  107)  suggests  that  transcriptional  regulation 
of  X-linked  genes  by  X  chromosome  inactivation  involves  some  measure  of  local  control 
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either  at  the  level  of  individual  genes  or  at  the  level  of  chromatin  domains.  Reactivation 
of  inactive  X-linked  genes  such  as  the  hypoxanthine  phosphoribosyltransferase  (HPRT) 
and  phosphoglycerate  kinase  (PGK-1)  genes  following  5aC  or  5aCdr  treatment  is 
associated  with  both  a  change  in  chromatin  structure  from  a  nuclease-inaccessible  to  a 
nuclease-accessible  conformation,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  DNA  methylation  levels  in 
the  5"  CpG  island  (40,  152). 

In  previous  studies,  Sasaki  et  al.  (133)  assayed  four  parameters  during  5aCdr 
reactivation  of  the  human  HPRT  gene  in  a  hamster-human  somatic  cell  hybrid  cell  line 
(X8-6T2)  containing  the  inactive  human  X  chromosome.  The  parameters  examined  were 
HPRT  mRNA  levels  and  three  properties  of  the  5'  region,  including  hemi-  and 
symmetrical  demethylation  of  DNA,  and  Mspl  nuclease  sensitivity  of  chromatin.  Hemi- 
demethylation  and  Mspl  sensitivity  were  detectable  6  hr  after  the  addition  of  5aCdr  and 
reached  maximum  levels  at  24  hr,  while  symmetrical  demethylation  and  HPRT  mRNA 
levels  became  detectable  at  24  hr  and  reached  maximum  levels  48  hr  after  exposure  to 
5aCdr.  Thus,  the  initial  events  during  reactivation  of  the  HPRT  gene  by  5aCdr  treatment 
are  the  hemi-demethylation  and  alteration  of  chromatin  structure  in  the  promoter  region, 
followed  by  symmetrical  demethylation  and  transcription  of  the  gene.  A  similar 
sequence  of  events  is  reported  for  5aCdr-mediated  reactivation  of  the  mouse  APRT  gene 
(35). 

The  major  question  we  address  here  is  whether  binding  of  transcription  factors  to 
the  promoter  region  upon  5aCdr  reactivation  is  correlated  with  the  early  change  in 
chromatin  structure  or  with  actual  transcription  of  the  gene  (i.e.,  appearance  of  mRNA). 
A  recent  study  of  the  human  hsp70  gene  revealed  that  transcriptional  repression  at  the 
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time  of  mitosis  was  associated  with  a  loss  of  all  sequence-specific  transcription  factors 
from  the  promoter  region,  yet  nuclease  hypersensitivity  was  retained  (92).  Furthermore, 
Lee  and  Garrard  (81)  found  that  abolishing  transcription  factor  binding  to  the  yeast 
HSP82  gene  promoter  did  not  eliminate  a  DNase  I  hypersensitive  site  within  the 
promoter.  This  lack  of  dependence  of  a  nuclease  hypersensitive  chromatin  structure  on 
transcription  factor  binding  in  vivo  suggests  that  transcription  factor  binding  to  the  HPRT 
promoter  following  5aCdr  treatment  may  not  occur  at  the  time  of  nuclease  sensitivity 
acquisition,  but  rather  at  a  later  time  that  is  associated  with  the  onset  of  transcription. 

Analysis  by  in  vivo  footprinting  shows  that  the  promoters  of  the  active  HPRT 
(63)  and  PGK-1  (119,  122)  alleles  are  bound  by  transcription  factors,  whereas  the 
promoters  of  the  corresponding  inactive  alleles  are  devoid  of  these  factors.  On  the  active 
human  HPRT  allele,  in  vivo  footprints  are  associated  with  each  of  five  potential  Spl 
binding  sites,  a  potential  AP2  binding  site,  and  a  region  near  the  multiple  transcription 
initiation  sites  (63).  For  both  the  HPRT  and  PGK-1  genes,  no  evidence  has  been  found 
for  the  binding  of  sequence-specific  repressors  to  the  promoters  of  the  inactive  alleles. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  interaction  of  methylated  DNA  binding  proteins 
(84)  with  the  5'  regions  of  these  genes  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome.  These  in  vivo 
footprinting  studies  indicate  that  a  major  component  of  transcriptional  silencing  on  the 
inactive  X  chromosome  is  the  exclusion  of  transcription  factors  from  promoter  regions. 

To  determine  the  timing  of  transcription  factor  binding  during  5aCdr-induced 
reactivation  of  the  human  HPRT  gene  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome,  we  have  performed 
dimethyl  sulfate  (DMS)  in  vivo  footprinting  on  X8-6T2  cells  at  various  times  after 
initiating  5aCdr  treatment.  We  now  demonstrate  that  the  binding  of  transcription  factors 
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to  three  sites  in  the  promoter  region  correlates  with  the  appearance  of  HPRT  mRNA 
rather  than  with  the  preceding  change  in  nuclease  sensitivity  of  chromatin.  Thus, 
remodeling  of  chromatin  structure  during  5aCdr  reactivation  of  the  HPRT  gene  on  the 
inactive  X  chromosome  precedes,  and  thus,  does  not  require,  the  binding  of  at  least  three 
sequence-specific  transcription  factors  to  the  promoter  region. 

Materials  and  Methods 
Cell  Lines 

DNA  samples  were  prepared  from  cultures  of  cell  lines  previously  described  (60, 
63).  Briefly,  GM00468  (NIGMS  Human  Genetic  Mutant  Cell  Repository)  is  a  normal 
diploid  human  male  fibroblast  cell  line  containing  an  active  X  chromosome.    Cell  line 
4.12  (generously  provided  by  David  Ledbetter)  is  a  hamster-human  somatic  cell  hybrid 
containing  only  the  active  human  X  chromosome  in  the  HPRT-deficient  hamster  cell  line 
RJK88;  RJK88  carries  a  deletion  of  the  endogenous  hamster  HPRT  gene.  GM06318  is 
also  a  human-rodent  somatic  cell  hybrid  containing  an  active  human  X  chromosome. 
Cell  lines  X8-6T2  and  8121  are  hamster-human  somatic  hybrids  containing  an  inactive 
human  X  chromosome  (38,  40,  110). 
5-Aza-2'-deoxvcvtidine  (5aCdr)  Treatment 

X8-6T2  cells  were  treated  with  5aCdr  as  previously  described  by  Sasaki  et  al. 
(133).  Briefly,  cells  were  treated  with  0.4  ug/ml  5aCdr  in  growth  medium  (RPMI  1640 
with  10%  fetal  bovine  serum  and  40  ug/ml  gentamicin)  for  24  hr.  Cells  were  then 
washed  with  phosphate  buffered  saline  (PBS)  and  returned  to  normal  medium. 
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Mspl  Treatment  of  Chromatin 

Assaying  chromatin  structure  changes  during  5aCdr  reactivation  was  performed 
by  nuclease  digestion  of  isolated  nuclei  as  described  by  Sasaki  et  al.  using  the  restriction 
enzyme  Mspl  (133).  Briefly,  nuclei  were  isolated  from  X8-6T2  cells  0,  12,  24,  32,  48, 
and  60  hrs  after  initiating  treatment  with  5aCdr.  Nuclei  from  each  time  point  were  treated 
with  0,  200,  and  600  units/ml  of  Mspl,  genomic  DNA  was  isolated  and  digested  to 
completion  with  PstI,  then  subjected  to  Southern  blot  analysis  with  human  HPRT 
hybridization  probe  PB1.7.  The  approximate  positions  of  the  clustered  Mspl  sites,  the 
PB1.7  hybridization  probe,  the  1.6  kb  Msp-3'Pst  subband,  and  the  transcription  factor 
binding  sites  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 1 . 

Quantitation  of  hybridization  signals  in  Southern  blots  was  performed  by 
Phosphorlmager  analysis  (Molecular  Dynamics)  in  the  Phophorlmager  Analysis  Facility 
of  the  Markey  Molecular  Medicine  Center  at  the  University  of  Washington.  The  relative 
levels  of  nuclease  digestion  were  calculated  as  follows.  The  radioactivity  in  each  3.3  kb 
5'Pst-3'Pst  band  and  1.6  kb  Msp-3'Pst  sub-band  was  quantitatied  by  Phosphorlmager 
analysis  and  expressed  in  Phosphorlmager  units.  Background  for  the  1.6  kb  Msp-3'Pst 
subfragment  was  determined  by  the  value  of  Phosphorlmager  units  at  the  position  of  1.6 
kb  in  samples  treated  in  vivo  with  0  units  of  Msp  I.  This  background  value  was 
subtracted  from  the  Phosphorlmager  units  of  the  1.6  kb  Msp-3'Pst  subfragment  of  each 
sample  treated  with  Mspl  to  obtain  net  Phosphorlmager  units  for  each  Msp-3'Pst  sub- 
band.  To  quantitate  the  relative  amount  of  the  Msp-3'Pst  sub-band  at  a  given  time  point, 
the  net  Phosphorlmager  units  for  the  band  were  divided  by  the  total  hybridization  signal 
for  that  sample  as  defined  by  the  sum  of  the  net  units  for  the  Msp-3'Pst  sub-band  with  the 
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Phosphorlmager  units  of  the  corresponding  3.3  kb  5'Pst-3Tst  band;  thus  the  formula  for 
calculating  percentage  of  total  units  in  the  Msp-3'Pst  sub-band  is:  100  X  [(Msp  sub-band) 
-  background]  /  ([(Msp  sub-band)  -  background]  +  (Pst  band)).  This  value  for  5aCdr- 
treated  samples  digested  with  200  units  of  Msp  I  was  used  for  the  graph  in  Figure  4.6. 
RT-PCR  of  Human  HPRT  mRNA 

Detecting  the  appearance  of  human  HPRT  mRNA  was  performed  by  reverse 
transcriptase-PCR  (RT-PCR)  as  described  by  Sasaki  et  al.  (133).  The  position  of  the 
forward  HPRT  RT-PCR  primer  (TCCTCCTGAGCAGTCAGC)  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 1 . 
The  reverse  primer  (GGCGATGTCAATAGGACTC)  is  located  in  exon  9.  First  strand 
cDNA  was  reverse-transcribed  from  total  RNA  with  random  hexamer  primers  and 
amplified  by  PCR  with  human  HPRT-specific  primers.  PCR  products  were  fractionated 
on  agarose  gels,  Southern  blotted  and  hybridized  with  a  radiolabeled  human  HPRT 
cDNA  probe;  the  human  HPRT-specific  RT-PCR  product  is  794  bp. 

Quantitation  of  hybridization  signals  in  Southern  blots  was  performed  by 
Phosphorlmager  analysis.  The  relative  levels  of  human  HPRT  mRNA  in  representative 
samples  on  the  Southern  blot  in  Figure  4.6  were  calculated  as  follows.  The  radioactivity 
in  each  794  bp  HPRT  RT-PCR  product  was  quantitated  by  Phosphorlmager  analysis  and 
expressed  in  Phosphorlmager  units;  this  was  determined  for  each  5aCdr-treated  sample 
(at  0,  12,  24,  32,  48,  and  60  hi)  using  0.5  ug  of  RNA  in  the  RT-PCR  reaction  and 
averaging  results  of  duplicate  RT-PCR  reactions.  RNA  from  a  human-rodent  somatic 
cell  hybrid  containing  an  active  human  X  chromosome,  GM06318,  was  treated  similarly 
(see  Figure  4.3).  Total  RNA  for  the  GM063 1 8  sample  was  normalized  to  that  of  the 
experimental  samples  according  to  the  amount  of  cell  surface  antigen  12e7  gene  (MIC2) 
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RT-PCR  product.  HPRT  values  for  the  GM06318  sample  were  considered  to  represent 
100  percent  reactivation.  General  non-specific  background  for  the  autoradiogram  was 
determined  by  quantitating  and  averaging  the  Phosphorlmager  units  at  seven  separate 
points  on  the  autoradiogram  that  did  not  contain  experimental  samples;  this  number 
(background)  was  subtracted  from  the  Phosphorlmager  values  obtained  for  each  of  the 
experimental  samples  to  yield  "net  units."  Net  units  were  then  divided  by  the  micrograms 
of  RNA  template  (ug  RNA)  used  in  each  RT-PCR  reaction  to  yield  "(net  units)/(ug 
template)."  The  values  for  "percentage  of  maximal"  were  then  determined  by  dividing 
(net  units)/(ug  template)  for  each  5aCdr-treated  sample  by  the  (net  units)/(ug  template) 
obtained  from  GM06318  control  RNA,  and  multiplying  by  100.  Thus,  the  formula  used 
was:  Percentage  of  maximal  =  [100  X  (units  5aCdr  -  background)/(ug  RNA)]  /  [(units 
GM06318  -  background)/(ug  RNA)] 
Preparation  of  DNA:  In  Vitro  Dimethyl  Sulfate  (DMS)  Treatment  and  DNA  Isolation 

DMS  treatment  of  cells,  DNA  purification,  and  piperidine  cleavage  of  DMS- 
treated  DNA  were  performed  essentially  as  previously  described  (62,  63).  5aCdr-treated 
cells  were  in  vivo  footprinted  by  treatment  with  0.2%  DMS  for  5  minutes  in  RPMI 
growth  medium. 
Ligation-Mediated  PCR  (LMPCR)  and  Detection  of  In  Vivo  Footprints 

LMPCR  was  carried  out  essentially  as  described  by  Hornstra  and  Yang  (60,  62, 
63).  For  LMPCR,  primer  set  E  was  used  to  analyze  the  upper  strand  encompassing  the  - 
91  footprint,  and  primer  set  C  was  used  to  analyze  the  upper  strand  in  the  region  of  the 
GC  boxes,  as  previously  described  for  in  vivo  footprinting  of  the  human  HPRT  gene  (63). 
The  positions  of  the  LMPCR  primers  (and  the  regions  they  analyze)  and  the  locations  of 
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the  footprinted  sites  used  in  this  study  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 1 .  Reaction  conditions  for 
first  strand  synthesis,  ligation,  and  PCR  amplification  were  identical  to  those  previously 
described  (60). 

Subsequent  gel  electrophoresis  and  electroblotting  were  carried  out  as  previously 
described,  using  a  5%  Long  Ranger  gel  (AT  Biochem)  substituted  for  the  standard 
polyacrylamide  DNA  sequencing  gel  (60,  62,  63).  To  visualize  the  final  DNA 
sequencing  ladder,  strand-specific  hybridization  probes  were  synthesized  from  Ml 3 
clones  containing  the  human  HPRT  promoter  region.  Probe  synthesis,  hybridization, 
washing,  and  autoradiography  were  performed  as  previously  described  (60,  62,  63). 
Quantification  of  Footprints  by  Autoradiogram  Densitometry 

Quantification  of  transcription  factor  binding  at  position  -91  was  carried  out  by 
densitometry  of  the  DNA  sequencing  autoradiogram.  The  densitometric  value  for  the 
band  intensity  at  position  -91  in  each  sample  was  first  normalized  for  loading  differences 
using  the  average  band  intensity  of  8  non-footprinted  bands  flanking  both  sides  of  the 
band  at  position  -91  in  each  lane.  The  intensity  of  the  -91  footprint  was  then  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  the  average  intensity  of  the  same  band  in  control  cell  lines  4.12  and 
GM00468  (Fig.  4.4,  lanes  6  and  7),  each  of  which  carries  an  active  human  X 
chromosome.  The  basal  band  intensity  at  position  -91  in  naked  DNA  (Fig.  4.4,  lane  1) 
was  subtracted  from  each  normalized  value  (lanes  2-5)  and  averaged  control  samples 
(lanes  6  and  7)  prior  to  calculating  the  final  percentage.  Quantification  of  bands  at 
positions  -198  and  -210  was  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  except  that  the  average  band 
intensity  of  4  non-footprinted  flanking  bands  was  used  to  normalize  for  loading 
differences. 
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Three  other  DMS  footprints  found  within  the  active  X  and  within  the  5- 
azacytidine-reactivated  HPRT  promoters  (63)  are  also  potentially  footprinted  sites  in  the 
5aCdr-treated  X8-6T2  cells.  However,  these  sites  are  not  as  strongly  footprinted  in  cells 
that  express  HPRT  fully  (63),  and  the  percentage  of  reactivated  cells  at  any  of  the  time 
points  examined  following  5aCdr  treatment  is  relatively  low.  Therefore,  it  could  not  be 
determined  by  LMPCR  in  vivo  footprinting,  whether  or  not  any  of  these  weaker 
footprints  had  appeared  in  a  fraction  of  the  X8-6T2  population  following  5aCdr 
treatment. 

Results 

During  the  course  of  5aCdr-mediated  reactivation  of  genes  on  the  inactive  human 

X  chromosome,  the  human  HPRT  gene  was  monitored  for  changes  in  chromatin 

structure,  appearance  of  human  HPRT  mRNA,  and  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the 

promoter  region.  A  hamster-human  somatic  cell  hybrid  containing  an  inactive  human  X 

chromosome  (X8-6T2)  was  first  treated  with  5aCdr  for  24  hr,  then  returned  to  normal 

growth  medium  without  5aCdr.  At  various  times  from  0  to  60  hr  after  the  addition  of 

5aCdr,  chromatin  structure  of  the  5'  region  was  examined  by  nuclease  sensitivity,  human 

HPRT  mRNA  was  detected  by  RT-PCR,  and  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  was 

assayed  by  DMS  in  vivo  footprinting.  These  assays  were  performed  simultaneously  on 

the  same  cultures  of  5aCdr-treated  cells. 

Changes  in  Chromatin  Structure  of  the  5'  Region  During  5aCdr-Induced  Reactivation  of 
the  HPRT  Gene 

Discrete  regions  of  nuclease  sensitivity  in  the  5'  region  of  HPRT  are  known  to  be 
present  only  on  the  active  gene,  and  these  can  be  detected  with  either  Msp  I  or  DNase  I 
(85,  133,  152, 155).  To  examine  the  effect  of  5aCdr  on  the  chromatin  structure  of  the 
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FIGURE  4.2  -  Nuclease  sensitivity  of  the  5'  CpG  island  of  the  human  HPRT  gene 
following  treatment  of  X8-6T2  cells  with  5aCdr.  Nuclei  were  isolated  from  X8-6T2  cells 
0,  12,  24,  32,  48,  and  60  hrs  after  initiating  treatment  with  5aCdr.  Nuclei  from  each  time 
point  were  treated  with  0,  200  and  600  units/ml  of  Msp  I.  Genomic  DNA  was  isolated, 
digested  to  completion  with  Pst  I,  and  subjected  to  Southern  blot  analysis  with  human 
HPRT  hybridization  probe  PB1.7  as  described  by  Sasaki  et  al.  (115).  The  3.3  kb  PstI 
parental  band  (denoted  5 'Pst  to  3 'Pst)  contains  numerous  Hpall/Mspl  sites  in  the  5'  CpG 
island  of  the  human  HPRT  gene.  The  major  1.6  kb  fragment  (denoted  as  Msp  to  3  Pst) 
results  from  cleavage  of  the  parental  3.3  kb  PstI  fragment  within  intact  nuclei  at  a  cluster 
of  Mspl  sites  in  the  first  exon. 
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inactive  HPRT  gene,  treated  and  untreated  X8-6T2  nuclei  were  digested  with  Msp  I  as 

previously  described  by  Sasaki  et  al.  (133).  As  shown  in  Figure  4.2,  sensitivity  of 

chromatin  in  the  5'  CpG  island  was  negligible  in  X8-6T2  cells  prior  to  5aCdr  treatment 

(0  time),  became  near  maximal  by  12  hr,  and  reached  maximal  sensitivity  to  digestion 

with  Msp  I  by  24-32  hr  after  initiating  treatment  with  5aCdr.  Thus,  the  major  chromatin 

structure  changes  in  the  HPRT  gene  5'  region,  as  reflected  by  the  increased  accessibility 

of  Msp  I  sites  in  chromatin  to  cleavage  by  Msp  I,  occurred  within  24-32  hr  of  exposure  to 

5aCdr.  These  results  are  similar  to  those  reported  by  Sasaki  et  al.  (133)  where  maximal 

sensitivity  of  chromatin  to  Msp  I  digestion  was  achieved  by  24  hr  after  initiating  5aCdr 

treatment. 

Appearance  of  Human  HPRT  mRNA  During  5aCdr- Induced  Reactivation  of  the  HPRT 
Gene 

The  appearance  of  human  HPRT  mRNA  in  the  same  populations  of  5aCdr-treated 
X8-6T2  cells  was  assayed  by  RT-PCR  of  total  RNA.  Figure  4.3  shows  Southern  blot 
analysis  of  human  HPRT  RT-PCR  products  amplified  from  total  RNA  of  5aCdr-treated 
samples  using  a  radiolabeled  human  HPRT  cDNA  hybridization  probe.  Human  HPRT 
mRNA  first  became  detectable  at  24  hr  following  addition  of  5aCdr,  and  reached 
maximal  levels  at  60  hr,  when  the  experiment  was  terminated.  Thus,  detectable  HPRT 
mRNA  levels  did  not  begin  to  appear  until  the  chromatin  structure  of  the  5'  region  had 
nearly  reached  its  maximal  sensitivity  to  Mspl,  an  observation  similar  to  that  of  Sasaki  et 
al.  (133). 
Binding  of  Transcription  Factors  During  5aCdr-Induced  Reactivation  of  the  HPRT  Gene 

The  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the  5'  region  during  reactivation  of  the 
inactive  HPRT  gene  by  5aCdr  treatment  was  assayed  (in  the  same  populations  of  5aCdr- 
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FIGURE  4.3  -  RT-PCR  analysis  of  human  HPRT  mRNA  in  X8-6T2  cells  following 
treatment  with  5aCdr.  Levels  of  human  HPRT  mRNA  were  assayed  by  RT-PCR  at  0,  12, 
24,  32,  48,  and  60  hrs  after  initiating  5aCdr  treatment  of  X8-6T2  cells  (lanes  marked  by 
numbered  brackets).  Numbers  above  each  lane  denote  micrograms  of  RNA  used  in  RT- 
PCR  reaction;  RNA  from  each  5aCdr-treated  sample  was  assayed  by  RT-PCR  in 
duplicate.  C  indicates  control  lanes  in  which  no  RNA  was  added  to  the  RT-PCR 
reactions.  GM06318  is  a  rodent-human  somatic  cell  hybrid  carrying  an  active  human  X 
chromosome. 
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treated  cells  as  above)  by  ligation-mediated  PCR  (LMPCR)  in  vivo  footprinting  (60,  62, 
63).  In  previous  studies,  an  in  vivo  dimethyl  sulfate  (DMS)  footprint  in  the  5'  region  of 
the  human  HPRT  gene  was  detected  at  position  -91  (relative  to  the  translation  start  site) 
on  the  active  human  X  chromosome  (63);  this  footprint  was  not  detected  on  the  inactive 
HPRT  allele.  The  identical  footprint  was  also  observed  in  5aC-treated  cells  that  were 
HAT  (hypoxanthine-,  aminopterin-,  and  thymidine-containing  medium)-selected  for 
reactivation  of  the  human  HPRT  gene  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome  (63).  This  footprint 
is  characterized  by  a  band  of  strongly  enhanced  autoradiographic  intensity  at  position  -91 
in  the  guanine-specific  DNA  sequencing  ladder  (as  compared  to  the  intensity  of  the  same 
band  in  the  transcriptionally  inactive  allele  or  in  naked  DNA),  indicative  of  a  very  DMS- 
reactive  guanine  residue  on  the  active  allele  due  to  the  binding  of  a  transcription  factor  in 
vivo.  The  unusual  strength  of  enhanced  DMS  reactivity  at  this  position  on  the 
transcriptionally  active  HPRT  allele  allows  detection  of  the  bound  transcription  factor  in 
vivo  despite  reactivation  of  the  HPRT  gene  only  in  a  fraction  of  5 aCdr- treated  cells  (40). 

To  examine  the  binding  of  transcription  factor(s)  to  the  -91  region  during 
reactivation  of  the  human  HPRT  gene,  X8-6T2  cells  were  assayed  by  DMS  in  vivo 
footprinting  at  0,  12,  24,  32,  48,  and  60  hrs  after  addition  of  5aCdr  in  the  same  samples 
assayed  for  Mspl  sensitivity  and  HPRT  mRNA.  Intact  5aCdr-treated  cells  were  treated 
with  DMS  to  generate  in  vivo  footprints  as  described  previously,  and  the  -91  footprint 
was  visualized  by  LMPCR  using  primer  set  E  (63).  Given  the  unusually  strong  signal 
exhibited  by  the  footprint  at  position  -91,  the  binding  of  transcription  factor(s)  to  this  site 
on  the  HPRT  gene  promoter  in  5  aCdr- treated  cells  can  be  detected  by  an  increase  in  the 
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FIGURE  4.4  -  In  vivo  footprint  analysis  at  position  -91  following  treatment  of  X8-6T2 
cells  with  5aCdr.  Lane  1,  no  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  2,  12  hr  after  initiating  5aCdr 
treatment;  lane  3,  24  hr  after  initiating  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  4,  32  hr  after  initiating 
5aCdr  treatment;  lane  5,  48  hr  after  initiating  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  6,  60  hr  after 
initiating  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  7,  GM00468  cells;  lane  8,  4.12  cells,  lane  9,  8121  cells. 
Arrows  indicate  the  position  of  the  highly  DMS-reactive  guanine  indicative  of  the  -91 
footprint,  and  numbers  indicate  nucleotide  position  relative  to  the  translation  start  site. 
GM00468  and  4.12  cells  are  positive  controls  containing  an  active  human  X 
chromosome,  and  8121  cells  are  a  control  containing  an  inactive  human  X  chromosome. 
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relative  intensity  of  the  band  at  position  -91  in  the  final  guanine-specific  DNA 
sequencing  ladder. 

Figure  4.4  shows  the  results  of  in  vivo  footprinting  assays  on  the  5aCdr-treated 
cells  in  the  -91  region.  Lanes  7  and  8  show  the  very  intense  DMS  modification  and 
cleavage  of  the  guanine  residue  at  position  -91  that  is  indicative  of  the  in  vivo  footprint  in 
two  control  cell  cultures  containing  only  an  active  human  X  chromosome.  Lane  1 
displays  the  DMS  modification  and  cleavage  pattern  of  the  HPRT  5'  region  in  X8-6T2 
cells  (containing  an  inactive  human  X  chromosome)  prior  to  5aCdr  treatment.  This 
sequencing  ladder  is  typical  of  the  in  vivo  guanine-specific  modification  and  cleavage 
pattern  seen  for  the  transcriptionally  inactive  human  HPRT  gene  (63)  as  well  as  for  naked 
genomic  DNA  purified  prior  to  DMS  treatment.  All  samples  assayed  from  0-24  hr  (lanes 
1-3)  after  exposure  to  5aCdr  produced  the  guanine-specific  cleavage  pattern  of  the  control 
sample,  with  the  band  intensity  at  position  -91  identical  to  that  of  naked  DNA  (data  not 
shown).  Thus,  no  in  vivo  footprint  at  position  -91  is  detectable  up  to  24  hr  after  addition 
of  5aCdr.  However,  beginning  at  32  hr  (lane  4)  and  continuing  through  60  hr  (lane  6) 
following  addition  of  5aCdr,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  band  corresponding 
to  the  -91  footprint  is  detected  relative  to  the  intensity  of  adjacent  and  surrounding  non- 
footprinted  bands  in  the  sequencing  ladder  (lanes  4-6).  Densitometric  analysis  of  relative 
band  intensity  at  position  -91  is  shown  in  Figure  4.6.  Thus,  the  binding  of  a  transcription 
factor(s)  at  position  -91  appears  to  correlate  most  closely  with  the  appearance  of  HPRT 
mRNA,  reaching  its  maximum  level  at  60  hr,  rather  than  with  the  alteration  of  chromatin 
structure  which  reaches  a  maximum  at  24-32  hr.  Thus,  the  remodeling  of  chromatin 
structure  of  the  5'  region  to  a  more  nuclease-sensitive  conformation  in  response  to  5aCdr 
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treatment  does  not  require  binding  of  the  transcription  factor(s)  to  the  region  of  the 
promoter  surrounding  position  -91. 

A  similar  result  is  also  seen  upstream  of  position  -91  in  a  region  containing  5  GC 
boxes,  potential  binding  sites  for  the  transcription  factor  Spl  (11).  This  region  exhibits 
multiple  footprints  on  the  active  HPRT  allele  that  include  three  guanines  with  enhanced 
DMS  reactivity  on  the  upper  strand  at  positions  -163,  -198,  and  -210  (63).  These  sites  of 
enhanced  DMS  reactivity  are  not  detected  on  the  inactive  HPRT  allele  or  on  naked  DNA 
purified  prior  to  DMS  treatment.  We  chose  to  analyze  sites  of  enhanced  DMS  reactivity 
because  they  are  likely  to  be  more  readily  detectable  in  the  subpopulation  of  5aCdr- 
treated  cells  that  reactivate  the  HPRT  gene  than  sites  that  exhibit  protection  from  DMS 
reactivity.  Figure  4.5  shows  the  results  of  LMPCR  in  vivo  footprinting  of  the  region 
containing  positions  -198  and  -210  in  X8-6T2  cells  following  5aCdr  treatment  (using 
LMPCR  primer  set  C;  (63)).  As  with  the  footprint  at  position  -91,  the  enhanced  site  of 
DMS  reactivity  at  position  -198  shows  a  detectable  increase  in  intensity  at  60  hr.  (lane  6) 
after  addition  of  5aCdr  as  compared  to  the  sample  not  treated  with  5aCdr  (lane  1)  and 
time  points  prior  to  32  hr  (lanes  2  and  3).  Because  the  enhanced  DMS  reactivity  at 
position  -198  on  the  active  HPRT  allele  is  weaker  than  the  enhanced  reactivity  seen  at 
position  -91,  the  increase  in  band  intensity  with  time  at  position  -198  is  not  as  strong  as 
the  increase  in  band  intensity  at  position  -91  in  Figure  4.4.  Nonetheless,  by  comparing 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  band  at  position  -198  to  the  intensity  of  the  adjacent  band  at 
position  -199,  it  is  clear  that  by  60  hr  (lane  6)  the  relative  intensity  of  the  band  at  position 
-198  is  stronger  than  that  at  position  -199.  This  relative  increase  in  band  intensity  at 
position  -198  compared  to  position  -199  is  consistent  and  reproducible.  The  relative 
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FIGURE  4.5  -  In  vivo  footprint  analysis  of  the  GC  box  region  following  treatment  of  X8- 
6T2  cells  with  5aCdr.  Autoradiogram  of  in  vivo  footprints  at  positions  -198  and  -210. 
Lane  1,  no  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  2,  12  hr  after  initiating  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  3,  24  hr 
after  initiating  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  4,  32  hr  after  initiating  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  5,  48 
hr  after  initiating  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  6,  60  hr  after  initiating  5aCdr  treatment;  lane  7, 
4.12  cells;  lane  8,  GM00468  cells.  Arrows  indicate  positions  of  enhanced  in  vivo  DMS 
reactivity  (in  vivo  footprints)  on  the  active  HPRT  allele,  and  numbers  indicate  nucleotide 
position  relative  to  the  translation  start  site. 
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difference  in  band  intensity  at  position  -198  compared  to  the  band  intensity  at  position  - 
199  is  not  evident  at  time  points  prior  to  32  hr  (lanes  1-3).  Therefore,  as  seen  with  the  - 
91  footprint,  these  data  also  indicate  that  the  binding  of  a  transcription  factor  at  position  - 
198  (most  likely  Spl)  occurs  late  in  the  process  of  5aCdr-mediated  reactivation  (well 
after  maximal  levels  of  nuclease  sensitivity  have  been  achieved  at  24-32  hr)  and 
correlates  more  closely  in  time  with  active  transcription  of  the  HPRT  gene  and  binding  of 
factors  at  position  -91  rather  than  alteration  in  the  chromatin  structure  of  the  HPRT  locus. 

The  site  of  enhanced  DMS  reactivity  at  position  -210  in  the  GC  box  region  also 
exhibits  an  increase  in  intensity  (relative  to  the  adjacent  band  at  position  -21 1)  at  both  48 
hr  (lane  5)  and  60  hr  (lane  6)  after  5aCdr  treatment,  while  no  such  relative  increase  is 
detected  prior  to  32  hr  (lanes  1-3).  Again,  this  would  indicate  the  binding  of  a 
transcription  factor  at  this  position  late  in  the  5aCdr  reactivation  process  after  chromatin 
remodeling  has  occurred.  Densitometric  analysis  of  relative  band  intensities  at  positions  - 
198  and  -210  during  5aCdr  reactivation  is  shown  in  Figure  4.6. 

In  contrast,  the  site  of  enhanced  DMS  reactivity  at  position  -163  in  the  GC  box 
region  does  not  exhibit  a  clear  increase  in  intensity  (relative  to  the  adjacent  band  at 
position  -164)  during  the  course  of  5aCdr  reactivation  (data  not  shown).  The  inability  to 
demonstrate  clear  evidence  of  this  footprint  during  5aCdr  reactivation  most  likely  reflects 
limitations  on  the  sensitivity  of  the  in  vivo  footprinting  assay  at  this  site  (as  discussed  in 
Materials  and  Methods). 

A  graphical  summary  of  the  events  we  studied  following  5aCdr  treatment  of  the 
inactive  X  hybrid  is  shown  in  Figure  4.6,  in  which  chromatin  structure  (nuclease 
sensitivity),  transcription  factor  binding  at  positions  -91,  -198,  and  -210,  and  HPRT 
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mRNA  levels  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  time  after  initiating  5aCdr  treatment.  The 
appearance  of  the  -91,  -198,  and  -210  footprints  are  correlated  with  the  appearance  of 
HPRT  mRNA  rather  than  with  the  earlier  change  in  chromatin  structure.  This  change  in 
chromatin  structure,  therefore,  does  not  require  binding  of  a  factor(s)  to  -198,-210  or  the 
-91  region,  a  region  that  is  near  the  multiple  sites  of  transcription  initiation  and  whose 
location  is  similar  to  regions  previously  reported  to  be  critical  for  silencing  other  genes 
by  DNA  methylation  (82,  120).  Our  data  demonstrate  that  chromatin  remodeling  in 
response  to  5aCdr  treatment  does  not  require  transcription  factor  binding  to  multiple 
transcription  factor  binding  sites  in  the  HPRT  promoter  region. 

Discussion 

The  5aCdr-induced  reactivation  of  the  inactive  X-linked  HPRT  gene  involves  an 
initial  hemi-demethylation  of  the  promoter  region  that  is  associated  with  a  change  in 
chromatin  from  a  nuclease-resistant  to  a  nuclease-sensitive  structure.  Following  the 
alteration  in  chromatin  structure,  symmetrical  demethylation  occurs  and  HPRT  mRNA 
appears  (133).  We  show  here  that  transcription  factor  binding  to  at  least  three  sites  in  the 
promoter  region  is  correlated  with  the  appearance  of  HPRT  mRNA  rather  than  with  the 
preceding  remodeling  of  chromatin  structure. 

From  this  sequence  of  events,  we  propose  that  the  change  in  chromatin  structure 
of  the  5'  region  as  a  result  of  5aCdr  treatment  does  not  require  transcription  factor  binding 
in  the  immediate  promoter  region  (footprints  associated  with  the  -91,-198,  and  -210 
sites).  Reactivation  of  HPRT  apparently  requires  a  5aCdr-induced  remodeling  of 
chromatin  structure  such  that  DNA  binding  sites  in  the  promoter  region  become 
accessible  to  transcriptional  activators.  The  binding  of  these  activators,  which  are  known 
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to  be  present  in  the  nucleus  prior  to  5aCdr  treatment  (and  are  bound  to  the  active  HPRT 
allele  in  female  cells),  would  then  affect  further  changes  in  chromatin  structure  of  the 
promoter  region  that  potentiate  transcriptional  activity  (e.g.,  an  alteration  in  the 
nucleosomal  structure).  The  primary  mechanism  by  which  DNA  methylation  maintains 
the  silence  of  the  HPRT  gene  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome  may,  therefore,  involve  a 
role  in  organizing  or  stabilizing  chromatin  into  a  conformation  that  prevents  the 
accessibility  of  transcriptional  activators,  or  otherwise  precludes  their  binding  to  DNA. 

Although  we  were  only  able  to  analyze  three  of  the  seven  sequence-specific 
footprints  characteristic  of  the  HPRT  gene  on  the  active  X  chromosome  (63),  the  recent 
report  of  Martinez-Balbas  et  al.  (92)  that  nuclease  hypersensitivity  of  the  human  hsp70 
gene  is  independent  of  transcription  factor  binding  suggests  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
analyze  the  remaining  footprints,  these  would  also  appear  after  the  induction  of  chromatin 
remodeling  by  5aCdr  treatment.  It  is  possible  that  DNA-binding  proteins  not  detected  by 
our  earlier  DMS  in  vivo  footprinting  studies  of  the  promoter  region  of  the  active  and 
inactive  HPRT  alleles  could  be  responsible  for  remodeling  of  chromatin  structure  in 
response  to  5aCdr.  However,  recent  DNase  I  in  vivo  footprinting  of  the  human  HPRT 
gene  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosome  shows  no  evidence  for  sequence-specific 
DNA-protein  interactions  on  the  upper  strand  between  positions  -77  and  -227  on  the 
inactive  allele,  nor  does  it  show  additional  footprints  in  regions  not  previously  footprinted 
by  DMS  on  the  active  allele  [(63);  and  C.  Chen,  Y.  Yu,  and  T.P.  Yang,  in  preparation]. 
These  DNase  I  studies  are  consistent  with  our  original  findings  that  only  the  GC  boxes, 
AP2  site,  and  the  transcription  initiation  region  are  bound  by  factors  on  the  active  HPRT 
allele,  and  that  no  DNA-binding  proteins  are  found  on  the  inactive  allele  in  this  region 
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(including  methyl  DNA-binding  proteins).  The  same  conclusions  were  reached  by 
Pfeifer  et  al.  (119,  122)  in  similar  in  vivo  footprinting  studies  of  the  human  PGK-1  gene 
using  DMS  and  DNase  I. 

It  has  been  postulated  that  DNA  methylation  affects  transcription  by  directly 
altering  the  interaction  of  DNA-binding  regulatory  proteins  with  their  binding  sites  (39), 
or  by  altering  chromatin  structure  and  secondarily  altering  sequence-specific  DNA- 
protein  interactions  (19,  73).  Recent  studies  of  high  resolution  methylation  patterns  in  the 
human  HPRT  and  the  human  and  mouse  PGK-1  gene  5'  regions  suggest  that  direct, 
methylation-induced  alteration  of  sequence-specific  DNA-protein  interactions  in  the 
promoter  region  is  unlikely  to  be  the  primary  mechanism  by  which  X-linked  genes  are 
silenced  by  DNA  methylation.  In  these  studies  methylation  patterns  in  the  5'  region  of 
the  human  and  mouse  PGK-1  genes  (120,  122,  143)  and  human  and  mouse  HPRT  genes 
(63,  87)  reveal  no  strict  correlation  between  methylated  CpG  dinucleotides  and  binding 
sites  for  transcriptional  activators,  and  no  discernable  conserved  pattern  of  CpG 
methylation  among  the  inactive  alleles  of  these  genes  (other  than  a  generally  higher  level 
of  methylation  compared  to  the  active  allele).  In  particular,  the  methylation  pattern  seen 
in  the  mouse  PGK-1  gene  makes  it  unlikely  that  DNA  methylation  functions  by  directly 
modifying  individual  interactions  between  transcriptional  activators  and  their  DNA 
binding  sites  in  the  immediate  promoter  since  only  a  single  CpG  dinucleotide  is  fully 
methylated  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome  (143).  The  results  we  report  here  support  the 
concept  that  DNA  methylation  and  demethylation  primarily  affect  chromatin  structure 
and  secondarily  (as  a  result  of  changes  in  chromatin  structure)  influence  sequence- 
specific  DNA-protein  interactions  of  the  promoter  region  within  native  chromatin. 


CHAPTER  5 
TRANSCRIPTIONAL  INACTIVATION  OF  THE  MOUSE  HPRT  GENE  DURING 

SPERMATOGENESIS 

Introduction 

Most  male  cells  are  not  subject  to  X  chromosome  inactivation  (46).  However,  the 
cells  of  the  male  germ  line  appear  to  undergo  X  chromosome  inactivation  during 
spermatogenesis.  This  event  is  distinct  from  the  genome-wide  transcriptional  silencing  of 
genes  by  protamine  replacement  of  histones  which  occurs  at  a  later  stage  (75).  While  RT- 
PCR  analysis  of  five  X-linked  genes  (97, 136)  suggest  that  the  male  X  chromosome  is 
transcriptionally  silent  at  the  round  spermatid  stage  of  spermatogenesis,  the  exact  timing  of 
this  inactivation  is  unclear  due  to  the  stability  of  rnRNA. 

Several  lines  of  evidence  indicate  that  the  binding  of  sequence-specific  DNA  binding 
proteins  is  correlated  with  gene  expression  (91, 105).  Consequently,  the  transcriptionally 
activity  of  a  gene  can  be  determined  by  monitoring  transcription  factor  binding  to  its 
promoter.  Since  the  DMS  in  vivo  footprint  pattern  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  is  known  (87), 
this  gene  was  chosen  to  monitor  the  transcriptional  status  of  the  male  X  chromosome  during 
spermatogenesis.  Three  of  the  four  footprinted  regions  on  active  mouse  HPRT  gene  were 
examined  (87).  Two  of  these  footprinted  regions  occur  over  GC  boxes  and  contain  4  guanine 
residues  that  show  enhanced  DMS  reactivity.  Another  footprint,  which  also  shows  enhanced 
DMS  reactivity,  occurs  near  the  transcription  initiation  start  site  at  +14.  No  footprints  were 
observed  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome.  Therefore,  at  these  sites,  an  active  mouse  HPRT 
gene  will  have  transcription  factors  bound  to  it  and  an  inactive  gene  will  have  no  factors 
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bound.  By  following  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  these  5  footprinted  guanine 
residues,  the  degree  of  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the  HPRT  gene  can  be  monitored  in 
spermatogenic  cells.  Thus,  the  time  at  which  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  becomes 
transcriptionally  inactivated  can  be  examined.   In  order  to  determine  the  precise  stage(s)  at 
which  X  inactivation  occurs  during  spermatogenesis,  the  HPRT  gene  in  primitive  type  A 
spermatogonia,  preleptotene  spermatocytes,  leptotene+zygotene  spermatocytes,  early 
pachytene  spermatocytes,  late  pachytene  spermatocytes,  round  spermatids,  testicular 
spermatozoa  and  caput  epididymal  spermatozoa  from  the  mouse  was  examined  by  ligation- 
mediated  PCR  (LMPCR)-assisted  DMS  in  vivo  footprinting. 

Materials  and  Methods 
Separation  of  Spermatogenic  Cells 

Male  mice  of  the  appropriate  ages  (6-60  days)  were  sacrificed  and  the  testes  were 
excised,  decapsulated  and  dispersed  as  described  by  Bellve  et  al.  (129)  and  Romrell  et  al.  (4). 
Dissociated  seminiferous  epithelium  were  separated  by  sedimentation  velocity  at  unit  gravity 
at  4°C,  using  a  2-4%  BSA  gradient  in  EKRB  (120.1  mM  NaCl,  4.8  mM  KC1, 25.2  raM 
NaHC03, 1.2  mM  KH2P04, 1.2  mM  MgS047H20, 1.3  mM  CaCl2, 1 1.1  mM  glucose,  1  mM 
glutamine,  10  ml/liter  of  essential  amino  acids,  10  ml/liter  of  nonessential  amino  acids,  100 
ug/ml  streptomycin  sulfate,  and  60  ug/ml  penicillin  G  (K+  salt).  Cell  types  were  identified  on 
the  basis  of  morphology  using  phase  contrast  microscopy.  For  spermatozoa,  the  heads  were 
prepared  as  sonication-resistant  cells  from  which  nuclei  were  prepared.  Spermatozoa,  round 
spermatids  and  adult  pachytene  spermatocytes  were  greater  than  90%  pure.  All  other  purified 
cell  populations  were  greater  than  85%  pure. 
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DMS  Treatment 

Purified  cells  (approximately  5xl06)  were  incubated  in  0.5%  DMS  for  90  seconds  at 
room  temperature.  The  reaction  was  stopped  by  adding  49  ml  of  ice-cold  PBS,  pelleting  the 
cells,  and  washing  in  50  ml  of  ice-cold  PBS.  Cells  were  recovered  by  centrifugation,  and 
lysed  in  5  ml  DNA  extraction  buffer  (50  mM  Tris-HCl  pH  8.5,  50  mM  NaCl,  25  mM  EDTA, 
0.5%  SDS  and  300  ug/ml  proteinase  K)  at  37°C  overnight.  DNA  was  purified  by  successive 
phenol  and  chloroform  extractions.  Following  extraction,  the  purified  DNA  was  precipitated 
with  2  volumes  of  100%  ethanol  and  0.2  M  NaCl,  washed  with  80%  ethanol,  resuspended  in 
1M  piperidine,  and  incubated  at  95°C  for  30  minutes.  Cleaved  DNA  was  dried  in  a  vacuum 
concentrator  and  resuspended  in  lxTE  to  a  concentration  of  lug/ul. 
Ligation-Mediated  PCR 

LMPCR  was  carried  out  as  described  by  Lift  et  al.  (87).  For  LMPCR,  the  lower 
strand  was  analyzed  with  primer  set  J  and  the  upper  strand  was  analyzed  with  primer  set 
U  (see  materials  and  methods,  Chapter  2).  Reaction  conditions  for  first  strand  synthesis 
and  ligation  were  identical  to  those  previously  described  (87).  PCR  condition  were  the 
same  as  previously  described  (87).  The  gel  electrophoresis,  electrotransfer,  hybridization, 
and  probing  was  carried  out  as  described  by  Hornstra  and  Yang  (63). 
Quantification  of  Footprints  by  Autoradiogram  Densitometry 

Quantification  of  transcription  factor  binding  at  positions  +14,  -38,  -39,  -52,  and  -51  was 
carried  out  by  densitometry  of  the  DNA  sequencing  autoradiogram.  The  densitometric 
value  for  the  band  intensity  at  each  position  in  each  sample  was  first  normalized  for 
loading  differences  using  the  average  band  intensity  of  several  non-footprinted  bands 
flanking  both  sides  of  the  band  at  each  position  in  each  lane.  The  intensity  of  the 
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footprint  was  then  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  intensity  of  the  same  band  in 
control  cell  samples  relative  to  the  in  vitro  and  in  vivo  treated  spleen  samples.  The  in 
vitro  treated  spleen  represented  0%  footprinted  levels  and  in  vivo  treated  spleen,  which 
contains  an  active  HPRT  gene,  represented  100%  footprinted  levels.  The  basal  band 
intensity  at  each  position  in  naked  DNA  was  subtracted  from  each  normalized  value  and 
from  the  control  samples  prior  to  calculating  the  final  percentage. 

Results 
The  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the  promoter  of  genes  has  been  shown  to 
correlate  with  gene  expression  (91, 105).  Previously,  in  vivo  footprinting  of  the  active  and 
inactive  mouse  HPRT  gene  (87)  in  female  cells  revealed  several  footprints  on  the  active  allele 
and  no  footprints  on  the  inactive  allele.  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  the  absence  of  any  detectable 
footprints  in  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  on  the  male  X  chromosome  would 
indicate  that  the  gene  has  been  transcriptionally  inactivated.  Previous  studies  indicate  that 
several  gene  are  undergoing  transcriptional  silencing  at  approximately  the  same  stage  of 
spermatogenesis  (97, 136).  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  transcriptional  silencing  of  one 
X-linked  gene  may  reflect  the  transcriptional  silencing  of  other  X-linked  genes.  In  order  to 
determine  the  precise  stage  at  which  genes  on  the  male  X  chromosome  become  inactivated 
during  spermatogenesis,  we  have  employed  LMPCR-assisted  DMS  in  vivo  footprinting  to 
examine  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  within  the  5'  region  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene 
during  different  stages  of  spermatogenesis.   Five  different  footprinted  guanine  residues  that 
showed  enhanced  DMS  modification  were  used  as  indicators  of  transcription  factor  binding. 
Primer  set  U  was  used  to  examine  the  footprints  in  the  GC  boxes  on  the  upper  strand  and 
primer  set  J  was  used  to  examine  the  footprint  at  +14  on  the  lower  strand  (Figure  5.1). 
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Transcription  factor  binding  to  the  upper  strand  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  is  examined 
at  different  stages  of  spermatogenesis  in  Figure  5.2.  The  first  lane  designated  "Naked  DNA 
(spleen)"  contains  DNA  that  was  first  purified  from  male  mouse  spleens  and  then  treated  in 
vitro  with  DMS.  Therefore,  this  sample  shows  a  pattern  of  DMS  reactivity  that  is  not 
modified  by  factors  interacting  with  the  DNA.  This  in  vitro  pattern  is  identical  to  that 
observed  in  previous  in  vivo  footprinting  studies  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  (87)  on  the  active 
and  inactive  X  chromosome  (Figure  2.2).  The  second  lane  designated  "spleen"  in  the  in  vivo 
treated  cells  shows  the  footprint  pattern  of  an  active  HPRT  gene.  The  4  footprinted  guanines 
designated  by  open  circles  are  clearly  visible.  The  same  footprint  pattern  is  observed  on  the 
active  HPRT  allele  in  female  somatic  cells  (Figure  2.2). 

Examination  of  these  footprinted  guanine  residues  (-52,  -51,  -39,  and  -38)  in 
spermatogonia,  preleptotene  spermatocytes,  and  leptotene+zygotene  spermatocytes 
suggests  that  transcription  factors  are  interacting  with  the  HPRT  gene  and  that  the  HPRT 
gene  is  active  at  these  stages.  It  should  be  note  that  the  -39  and  -52  footprinted  guanines 
do  appear  to  decrease  slightly  in  the  intensity  of  the  footprint  in  early  pachytene 
spermatocytes  which  suggests  that  in  a  small  number  of  the  cells  the  HPRT  gene  is 
becoming  transcriptionally  silent  at  this  stage.  The  greatest  decrease  in  the  intensity  of 
the  footprints  at  -52,  -51,  -39,  and  -38  is  observed  between  early  pachytene  spermatocytes 
and  late  pachytene  spermatocytes.  This  suggests  the  majority  of  the  transcriptional 
silencing  of  the  HPRT  gene  is  occurring  between  these  stages  of  spermatogenesis. 
Except  for  the  -38  footprint,  which  actually  increases  in  intensity  in  round  spermatids, 
these  footprints  (-51,  -52,  and  -39)  appear  to  decrease  a  slightly  in  intensity  in  round 
spermatids,  suggesting  that  some  transcriptional  silencing  is  continuing  at  this  stage.    In 


FIGURE  5.2  -  DMS  in  vivo  footprinting  of  the  upper  strand  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  at 
different  stages  of  spermatogenesis.  The  autoradiograph  shows  the  DMS  guanine 
sequencing  ladder  of  the  upper  strand  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  using  primer  U.  The 
brackets  to  the  left  denote  regions  of  interest.  Closed  circles  indicate  footprinted  guanine 
residues  which  are  protected.  Open  circles  indicate  footprinted  guanine  residues  which 
are  enhanced.  Numbers  to  the  right  indicate  the  position  relative  to  the  major  transcription 
start  site.  Lane  designation:  NAKED  DNA  SPLEEN  denotes  DNA  purified  from  male 
mouse  spleen  before  in  vitro  DMS  treatment;  IN  VIVO  TREATED  CELLS  denotes 
samples  in  which  intact  cells  are  treated  in  vivo  with  DMS.  SPLEEN-male  mouse  spleen 
cells;  SPERMATOGONIA-purified  primative  type  A  spermatogonia;  PRELEPTOTENE- 
purified  preleptotene  spermatocytes;  LEPTOTENE/ZYGOTENE-purified 
leptotene+zygotene  spermatocytes;  E.  PACHYTENE-purified  early  pachytene 
spermatocytes;  L.  PACHYTENE-purified  adult  pachytene  spermatocytes;  ROUND 
SPERMATIDS-purified  round  spermatids;  TESTICULAR  SPERM-purified  testicular 
sperm;  CAPUT  EPID.  SPERM-purified  caput  epididymal  sperm.  All  cells  were  treated 
with  DMS  for  90  seconds. 
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testicular  sperm  and  caput  epididymal  sperm,  the  footprints  at  -52,  -51,  -39,  and  -38  are 
undetectable,  indicating  that  the  HPRT  gene  is  inactive  at  these  stages.  The  decrease  in 
intensity  of  the  4  footprinted  bands  can  be  followed  more  clearly  in  Figure  5.3,  which 
shows  the  densitometry  of  the  footprints  at  different  stages  of  spermatogenesis. 

Figure  5.4  examines  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the  lower  strand  of  the 
mouse  HPRT  gene  at  different  stages  of  spermatogenesis.  In  previous  footprinting  analysis  of 
the  mouse  HPRT  gene,  a  guanine  nucleotide  showed  enhanced  DMS  reactivity  at  +14  in 
samples  that  contained  an  active  5'  region  (Figure  2.3).  This  same  footprint,  which  is  detected 
as  an  increase  in  intensity  (darkness)  of  the  guanine  band  at  +14  relative  to  the  intensity  of  the 
guanine  band  directly  below  it,  can  be  observed  in  the  spleen  lane  (Figure  5.4,  lane  2)  of  the  in 
vivo  treated  cells.   The  guanine  residue  at  +14  is  not  footprinted  in  the  "Naked  DNA  spleen" 
lane  (Figure  5.4,  lane  1)  where  the  guanine  band  at  +14  is  lighter  than  the  guanine  band 
directly  below  it.  The  footprint  at  +14  is  detectable  in  spermatogonia,  preleptone 
spermatocyes,  leptotene/zygotene  spermatocyes,  and  early  pachytene  spermatocytes  (lanes  3- 
6)  but  undetectable  in  late  pachytene  spermatocytes,  round  spermatids,  testicular  spermatozoa, 
and  caput  spermatozoa  (lanes  7-10).  Densitometry  of  the  +14  footprint  at  different  stages  of 
spermatogenesis  (Figure  5.5)  shows  a  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  this 
footprint  in  for  each  successive  stage  of  spermatogenesis  with  the  largest  change  in  intensity 
occurring  between  spermatogonia  and  preleptotene  spermatocytes.  This  argues  that  this  site  is 
becoming  less  accessible  to  transcription  factors  in  each  successive  stage  of  spermatogenesis 
and  that  transcriptional  silencing  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  is  occurring  thoughout 
spermatogenesis. 
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FIGURE  5.3  -  Densitometry  of  four  footprints  on  the  upper  strand  at  different  stages  of 
spermatogenesis.  The  histograms  shows  the  relative  intensity  of  four  footprinted  guanine 
residues  on  upper  strand  the  at  different  stages  of  spermatogenesis.  The  legend  denotes 
which  histograms  represent  which  guanine.  The  guanine  at  -38  is  represented  by  the 
open  histograms,  the  guanine  at  -39  is  represent  by  the  solid  histograms,  the  guanine  at 
-5 1  is  represented  by  the  diagonally  striped  histogram,  and  the  guanine  at  -52  is  represent 
by  the  cross-hatched  histograms.  The  Y  axis  indicates  the  percent  of  transcription  factor 
binding  with  the  in  vivo  treated  spleen  sample  being  a  100%  factor  binding  and  the  naked 
DNA  spleen  sample  being  0%  factor  binding.  The  X-axis  denotes  the  different  stages  of 
spermatogenesis  designation  of  the  stages  is  the  same  as  Figure  5.2. 
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FIGURE  5.4.  DMS  in  vivo  footprinting  of  the  lower  strand  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  at 
different  stages  of  spermatogenesis.  The  autoradiograph  shows  the  DMS  guanine 
sequencing  ladder  of  the  lower  strand  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  using  primer  J.  The  lane 
designations  and  symbols  are  the  same  as  Figure  5.2. 
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FIGURE  5.5  -  Densitometry  of  the  +14  footprint  on  the  lower  strand  at  different  stages  of 
spermatogenesis.  The  histogram  shows  the  relative  intensity  of  the  +14  guanine  residue 
at  different  stages  of  spermatogenesis.  All  other  designations  are  the  same  as  Figure  5.3. 
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Discussion 

Examination  of  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  at 
different  stages  of  spermatogenesis  with  DMS  in  vivo  footprinting  suggests  that  the  greatest 
decrease  in  factor  binding  occurs  between  early  pachytene  spermatocytes  and  late  pachytene 
spermatocytes.  Since  transcription  factor  binding  has  been  correlated  with  gene  expression 
(91, 105),  most  of  the  transcriptional  silencing  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  is  probably  occurring 
between  the  early  and  late  pachytene  spermatocyte  stages.  However,  there  appears  to  be  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the  HPRT  gene  at  each  sequential 
stage  of  spermatogenesis  examined.  This  suggests  that  some  transcriptional  repression  of  the 
HPRT  gene  is  occurring  throughout  the  stages  of  spermatogenesis.  A  significant  decrease  in 
rnRNA  transcript  of  the  pyruvate  dehydrogenase  (Pdha-1),  phosphorylase  kinase  (Phka),  Pgk- 
1 ,  zinc  finger  x  (Zfx),  and  Hprt  genes  in  spermatogenic  cells  was  observed  after  late 
pachytene  spermatocytes  (97, 136).  Combined,  these  data  suggests  that  the  male  X 
chromosome  is  becoming  transcriptionally  inactive  just  prior  to  or  during  late  pachytene 
spermatogenesis. 

Previous  in  vivo  footprinting  studies  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  on  the  active  and 
inactive  X  chromosome  in  female  somatic  cells  showed  four  footprinted  regions  on  the  active 
allele  and  no  footprints  on  the  inactive  allele  (87).  The  same  footprints  are  observed  in 
spermatogenic  cells,  although  the  intensity  of  the  footprints  change  across  the  stages.  With 
respect  to  the  types  of  factors  binding  at  the  HPRT  promoter,  there  appears  to  be  no  difference 
between  an  active  male  and  female  HPRT  allele  or  an  inactive  male  and  female  HPRT  allele. 
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These  experiments  help  verify  the  time  of  X  inactivation  in  spermatogenic  cells  and 
indicate  X  inactivation  in  spermatogenesis  leads  to  a  decline  in  transcription  factor  binding  in 
meiotic  and  postmeiotic  cells.  To  further  confirm  these  results  nuclear  run-off  and  steady- 
state  cytoplasmic  transcripts  need  to  be  examined. 


CHAPTER  6 

IN  VIVO  FOOTPRTNTING  OF  THE  MINIMAL  HUMAN  XIST  PROMOTER  ON  THE 

ACTIVE  AND  INACTIVE  X  CHROMOSOMES 

Introduction 

In  female  mammals,  the  majority  of  the  genes  on  one  of  the  two  X  chromosomes 

are  transcriptionally  silenced  early  in  embryogenesis  in  a  process  termed  X  chromosome 

inactivation  (46,  90).  This  results  in  dosage  compensation  of  X-linked  genes  between 

males  and  females  (46).  Previous  studies  of  certain  X:autosome  translocations  indicated 

that  a  region,  termed  the  X-inactivation  center  (XIC),  is  necessary  for  X  inactivation  (16). 

To  date  three  genes,  XIST,  CDX4,  and  BPX,  have  been  mapped  within  the  human  and 

mouse  Xic/XIC  (14,  58,  130).  Of  these  genes  only  the  X-inactive  specific  transcript  gene 

(XIST  gene)  appears  to  have  unique  characteristics  which  suggest  it  plays  an  essential 

role  in  X  inactivation.  The  XIST  gene  is  expressed  only  from  the  inactive  X  chromosome 

(14),  its  RNA  transcript  is  localized  to  the  nucleus  and  paints  only  the  inactive  X 

chromosome  in  fluorescence  in  situ  hybridization  studies  (13,  15,  32),  and  its  expression 

precedes  X  inactivation  (69).  In  embryonic  stem  cells  with  XIST  knock-outs,  only  the  X 

chromosome  containing  a  functional  XIST  gene  undergoes  inactivation  (118). 

Furthermore,  a  450  kb  murine  transgene  containing  the  Xist  gene  displayed  properties  of 

the  Xic,  including  ectopic  expression  and  cis-localization  of  the  Xist  transcript, 

chromosomal  counting,  and  transcriptional  silencing  of  several  genes  on  the  recombinant 

autosome  (80).  Although  several  studies  have  investigated  the  role  of  Xist/XIST  in  X 
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inactivation,  little  is  known  about  the  moleclar  mechanisms  that  regulate  XIST 
expression. 

Recent  in  vitro  studies  by  Hendrich  et  al.  identified  multiple  regulatory  elements 
in  the  5'  region  essential  for  XIST  expression  (56).  Deletion  and  transient  expression 
analyses  using  a  luciferase  reporter  gene  determined  that  the  minimal  XIST  promoter  is 
located  between  positions  -93  and  +3 1 .  Saturation  site-directed  mutagenesis  (linker 
scanning)  indicated  that  three  regions  are  important  for  normal  XIST  expression:  1)  -78 
to  -67,  2)  -31  to  -26,  and  3)  -1  to  +5.  Gel  mobility-shift  studies  and  nucleotide  sequence 
analyses  suggest  that  the  region  from  -78  to  -67  interacts  with  Spl  (11),  the  region  from  - 
31  to  -26  interacts  with  TBP  (51),  and  the  region  from  -1  to  +5  interacts  with  YY1  (134). 
Further  mutational  analysis  suggested  that  at  least  two  additional  sites  were  important  for 
XIST  expression.  A  significant  reduction  in  XIST  expression  was  generated  by  in  vitro 
mutagenesis  in  a  second  Spl  site  at  positions  -50  and  -51,  and  within  a  string  of  seven 
cytosines  at  position  -43  (56). 

Recently,  a  rare  C  to  G  transversion  at  position  -43  of  the  XIST  promoter  has  been 
identified  in  two  independent  families  which  exhibit  a  skewed  pattern  of  inactivation 
(109).  In  female  members  of  this  family,  the  X  chromosome  carrying  this  mutation  was 
selectively  inactivated,  despite  the  fact  that  this  mutation  decreases  promoter  activity  by 
5-fold  in  transient  expression  assays  (56).  This  suggests  that  the  site  containing  this 
mutation  may  be  involved  in  selecting  which  XIST  allele  is  transcriptionally  inactivated. 

Since  the  site  of  the  mutation  as  well  as  several  regulatory  elements  identified  by 
in  vitro  studies  may  be  involved  in  regulating  Xist  expression,  examination  of  factor 
binding  to  these  elements  in  vivo  on  both  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes  may 
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provide  insight  into  the  molecular  mechanisms  controlling  XIST  gene  transcription. 
Therefore,  we  used  ligation-mediated  PCR  (LMPCR)  in  vivo  footprinting  with  dimethyl 
sulfate  (DMS),  to  examine  the  differential  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the  normal 
and  mutant  XIST  alleles  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes. 

Materials  and  Methods 
Cell  Lines 

Four  somatic  cell  hybrid  lines,  4.12,  8121,  a60-lA,  and  t60-17A2  were  used  for  in 
vivo  footprint  analysis.  Cell  line  4.12  is  a  hamster-human  hybrid  containing  only  the 
active  human  X  chromosome  in  the  HPRT-deficient  hamster  cell  line  RJK88.  Cell  line 
8121  is  a  hamster-human  hybrid  containing  only  the  inactive  human  X  chromosome  in 
RJK88.  4.12  cells  were  cultured  in  Dulbecco's  modified  Eagle's  medium  (D-MEM) 
supplemented  with  hypoxanthine,  aminopterin  and  thymidine  (HAT),  and  8121  cells 
were  cultured  in  D-MEM. 

To  examine  the  mutant  XIST  gene,  two  human-mouse  somatic  cell  hybrid  lines, 
the  a60-lA  and  the  t60-17A2  cell  lines,  were  prepared  using  pushmi-pullyu  hybrid 
selection  (17).  The  t60-17A2  cell  line  harbors  the  mutant  XIST  gene  on  an  inactive 
human  X  chromosome  which  was  maintained  by  growth  at  the  non-permissive 
temperature  of  39°C.  The  a60-lA  cell  lines  harbors  the  mutant  XIST  gene  on  an  active 
human  X  chromosome  which  was  maintained  by  growth  at  37°C  in  HAT  supplemented 
media.  Both  cell  lines  were  grown  in  a-MEM  media  supplemented  with  10%  FBS,  L- 
glutamine  and  P/S. 
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Dimethyl  Sulfate  Treatment  and  DNA  Isolation 

Cells  were  treated  with  0.5%  DMS  for  60,  90,  120,  and  180  seconds,  and  DNA 
was  isolated  from  treated  cells  as  previously  described  (87).  In  vitro  DMS  treatment  of 
purified  DNA  was  performed  as  previously  described  (87). 

Ligation-Mediated  PCR  (LMPCR)  and  Detection  of  In  Vivo  Footprints  LMPCRwas 
carried  out  as  described  by  Litt  et  al.  (87)  For  LMPCR,  the  lower  strand  was  analyzed 
with  primer  set  X  (Xlb:GATTTACTCAATGTCCCCATG, 

X2A:CTGGAAAACCCATTGAAGTTGTGACTCCTGG)  and  the  upper  strand  was 
analyzed  with  primer  set  Y  (Ylb:GGTGTTGGGGGAGTAGAAAA, 
Y2A:ACCCCAAGTGCAGAGAGATCTTCAGTCAGG).  Reaction  conditions  for  first 
strand  synthesis  and  ligation  were  identical  to  those  previously  described  (87).  PCR 
conditions  were  the  same  as  previously  described  (87)  except  samples  were  cycled  in  an 
MJ  PTC- 100  programmable  thermal  controller  as  follows:  denatured  for  95°C  for  3 
minutes  then  cycled  20  times  at  95°C  for  20  seconds,  64°C  for  1  minute,  and  76°C  for  1 
minute  plus  5  seconds  each  cycle.  This  was  followed  by  an  additional  5  cycles  at  95°C  for 
20  seconds,  64°C  for  1  minute  and  76°C  for  2  minutes  40  seconds  and  a  10  minute 
extension  at  76°C. 

Gel  electrophoresis  and  electroblotting  were  carried  as  described  (87).  The  final 
DNA  sequencing  ladders  were  visualized  using  single-stranded  hybridization  probes 
synthesized  from  Ml 3  clones  containing  the  human  XIST  promoter  region.  Probe 
synthesis,  hybridization,  washing  and  autoradiography  were  performed  as  previously 
described  (60,  63). 
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Results 

To  examine  the  differential  binding  of  sequence-specific  regulatory  factors  to  the 
5'  region  of  the  active  and  inactive  minimal  human  XIST  promoter,  positions  -3  to  -173 
of  the  upper  strand  and  positions  +33  to  -1 15  of  the  lower  strand  (Figure  6.1)  are 
examined  by  LMPCR-assisted  DMS  in  vivo  footprinting  (DMS  reacts  preferentially  with 
guanine  nucleotides).    Both  the  normal  and  mutant  human  XIST  promoters  are 
examined.  This  region  includes  the  minimal  promoter  defined  by  deletion  analysis,  and 
the  5  critical  regions  identified  by  saturation  mutagenesis  and  point  mutation  studies  (56). 
In  Vivo  Footprinting  of  the  Normal  Minimal  XIST  Promoter 

Two  human-hamster  hybrid  cell  lines,  4.12  and  8121,  are  used  for  in  vivo 
footprint  analysis  of  the  normal  promoter  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes, 
respectively.  Representative  autoradiograms  from  analysis  of  the  human  XIST  5'  region 
in  these  cells  are  shown  in  Figures  6.2  and  6.3.  In  Figure  6.2,  the  upper  strand  of  the 
human  XIST  gene  from  positions  -33  to  -173  is  analyzed  with  primer  set  Y.  This  region 
contains  a  potential  TATA-binding  protein  (TBP)  binding  site,  two  potential  Spl  binding 
sites,  and  the  string  of  7  consecutive  cytosines.  Comparison  of  the  DMS  modification 
and  cleavage  pattern  between  naked  DNA  (Fig.  6.2,  lanes  1  and  3)  and  in  vivo  treated 
DNA  (Fig.  6.2,  lanes  2  and  4)  reveals  footprinted  nucleotides  at  positions  -75  and  -70  in 
the  8121  cell  line  which  contains  the  active  human  XIST  allele.  These  footprints  occur 
within  a  potential  Spl  binding  site  which  was  shown  to  be  important  for  XIST  expression 
by  in  vitro  saturation  mutagenesis  studies  (56).  No  other  footprints  are  observed  on  the 
upper  strand  of  the  normal  active  XIST  allele  in  this  region.  In  addition,  analysis  with 
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FIGURE  6.1  -  Location  of  LMPCR  primers  for  analysis  of  the  human  XIST  5'  region. 
The  center  line  represents  the  human  XIST  5'  regions  with  positions  numbered  relative 
to  the  transcription  initiation  site.  The  large  filled  rectangle  that  begins  at  position  +1 
indicates  the  transcribed  portion.  The  smaller  striped,  stippled,  and  cross-hatched  boxes 
indicate  transcription  factor  binding  sites.  7-Cs  indicates  a  string  of  7  cytosines  which  is 
footprinted  and  contains  the  C  to  G  mutation.  The  horizontal  arrows  above  and  below 
the  line  indicate  the  positions  of  the  primers  sets  used  for  LMPCR  and  the  direction  and 
approximate  region  examined.  Primer  set  Y  was  used  to  examine  the  upper  strand  and 
primer  set  X  was  used  to  examine  the  lower  strand. 


FIGURE  6.2  -  In  vivo  footprint  analysis  of  the  lower  strand  of  the  normal  XIST  promoter 
using  primer  set  X.  Autoradiogram  of  the  guanine-specific  sequencing  ladder  from  DMS 
treatment.  The  nucleotide  sequence  of  the  region  is  shown  to  the  right  of  the  guanine- 
specific  sequencing  ladder  generated  by  DMS;  the  position  of  each  nucleotide  is  indicated 
relative  to  the  transcription  initiation  site.  Numbers  to  the  left  of  the  autoradiogram 
indicate  positions  of  bands  relative  to  the  transcription  initiation  site.  Open  squares  to  the 
right  of  the  nucleotide  sequence  and  the  autoradiogram  represent  sites  of  enhanced  DMS 
reactivity,  and  solid  squares  represent  guanine  nucleotides  protected  from  DMS 
modification.  Lane  numbers  are  designated  at  the  bottom  of  the  autoradiogram.  DNA, 
denotes  naked  DNA  purified  from  either  8121  or  4.12  cells  and  treated  in  vitro  with 
DMS.  Cells,  denotes  DNA  from  intact  8121  or  4.12  cells  treated  in  vivo  with  DMS. 
Inactive  XIST,  denotes  samples  from  the  4.12  cells  which  contain  an  inactive  XIST  allele 
on  an  active  X  chromosome.  Active  XIST,  denotes  samples  from  the  8121  cells  which 
contain  an  active  XIST  allele  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome. 
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primer  set  Y  reveals  no  footprints  in  the  4.12  cell  line  which  contains  the  inactive  human 
XIST  allele. 

In  Figure  6.3,  the  lower  strand  from  positions  -1  to  -1 15  is  analyzed  with  primer 
set  X.  Comparison  of  the  DMS  modification  and  cleavage  pattern  between  naked  DNA 
(Fig.  6.3,  lanes  1  and  3)  and  in  vivo  treated  DNA  (Fig.  6.3,  lanes  2  and  4)  reveals  several 
footprinted  regions  in  samples  containing  the  active  XIST  allele  (Fig.  6.3,  lane  4). 
Footprints  are  observed  at  positions  -40,  -44,  -53,  -54,  -56,  -66,  -69,  -71,  -73,  and  -74 
which  are  located  within  the  two  potential  Spl  binding  sites  (-49  to  -56,  and  -66  to  -75) 
and  within  the  7  consecutive  cytosines  (-38  to  -44).  The  footprinted  regions  consist  of 
DMS-protected  sites  as  well  as  sites  of  enhanced  DMS  reactivity.  No  footprints  are 
observed  within  this  region  in  samples  containing  an  inactive  XIST  allele  (Fig.  6.3,  lane 
2). 

For  the  region  examined,  all  observed  footprints  occur  on  the  active  allele  and  no 
footprints  are  detected  on  the  inactive  allele.  This  pattern  of  differential  transcription 
factor  binding  on  the  active  and  inactive  alleles  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  in  vivo 
footprinting  studies  of  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  gene  (63,  87)  and  the  X-linked 
human  PGK-1  gene  (119,  122).  No  in  vivo  footprints  are  detected  over  the  TBP  and  YY1 
binding  sites  in  the  active  XIST  promoter,  most  likely  because  these  interactions  do  not 
involve  guanine  contacts. 
In  Vivo  Footprinting  of  the  Mutant  XIST  Promoter 

Recently,  Naumova  et  al.  (109)  reported  a  family  which  showed  skewed  X 
inactivation  among  its  female  members.  Sequence  analysis  of  the  XIST  gene  promoter  in 
this  family  revealed  a  C  to  G  transversion  at  position  -43,  with  the  X  chromosome 


FIGURE  6.3  -  In  vivo  footprint  analysis  of  the  upper  strand  of  the  normal  XIST  promoter 
using  primer  set  Y.  All  symbols  and  designations  are  identical  to  those  described  in  Fig. 
6.2. 
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carrying  the  mutant  XIST  promoter  being  preferentially  inactivated.  Furthermore,  this 
mutation  reduced  XIST  promoter  activity  5-fold  in  transient  expression  assays  (56).  To 
assess  the  effect  of  this  mutation  on  transcription  factor  binding  in  vivo,  we  performed 
LMPCR-assisted  DMS  in  vivo  footprinting  of  the  mutant  promoter  on  the  active  and 
inactive  X  chromosomes. 

Two  human-mouse  hybrid  cell  lines,  a60-lA  and  t60-17A2,  each  containing  a 
single  human  X  chromosome  harboring  the  mutant  XIST  promoter  in  a  mouse  cell 
background,  are  used  in  the  footprinting  studies.  The  a60-l  A  cell  line  contains  an  active 
mutant  X  chromosome,  and  the  t60-17A2  cell  line  contains  an  inactive  mutant  X 
chromosome. 

Representative  autoradiographs  from  analysis  of  the  mutant  XIST  promoter  in 
these  cell  lines  are  shown  in  Figures  6.4  and  6.5.  Figure  6.4a  and  b  show  the  analysis  of 
the  lower  strand  from  positions  -21  to  -94.  Comparison  of  the  normal  and  mutant  alleles 
reveals  identical  footprints  over  the  two  potential  Spl  sites  at  positions  -49  to  -56  and  -66 
to  -75  (lanes  4-8).  However,  at  positions  -40  and  -44  where  the  normal  active  XIST  allele 
exhibits  footprints  of  enhanced  DMS  reactivity  (Fig.  6.4a,  lane  7;  and  Fig.  6.3,  lane  4), 
the  mutant  allele  lacks  these  footprints  (Fig.  6.4a,  lane  6).  This  loss  of  footprints  in  the 
mutant  allele  occurs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mutation  (position  -43).  Thus,  in  the 
mutant  allele,  the  two  in  vivo  footprints  occurring  over  sites  outside  of  the  mutation 
remain  unchanged  relative  to  the  normal  allele,  while  footprints  near  the  mutation 
disappear.  No  new  footprints  appear  on  the  lower  strand  of  the  mutated  active  allele  (Fig. 
6.4a  and  b,  lane  6),  and  no  footprints  are  observed  on  the  mutated  inactive  promoter  (Fig. 
6.4a  and  b,  lane  3). 


FIGURE  6.4  -  In  vivo  footprint  analysis  of  the  lower  strand  of  the  mutant  XIST  promoter 
using  primer  set  X.  Autoradiograms  of  the  guanine-specific  sequencing  ladders  from 
position  -21  to  -60  (A)  and  from  positions  -66  to  -94  (B).  Symbols  and  designations  are 
identical  to  those  described  in  Fig.  2.  Small  x's  to  the  right  of  the  sequence  denote 
guanines  which  are  not  footprinted.  The  arrow  designated  Mutation  to  the  right  denotes 
the  C  to  G  transversion  at  base  -43  within  the  XIST  promoter.  Normal  denotes  samples 
from  either  the  4.12  or  8121  which  contain  a  normal  XIST  promoter.  Mutant  denotes 
samples  form  either  the  a60-lA  or  t60-17A2  cells  which  contain  a  mutant  XIST 
promoter.  DNA,  denotes  naked  DNA  purified  from  either  4.12,  8121,  a60-lA  or  t60- 
17A2  cells  and  treated  in  vitro  with  DMS.  Cells,  denotes  naked  DNA  from  intact  4.12, 
8121,  a60-lA  or  t60-17A2  cells  treated  in  vivo  with  DMS.  Inactive  XIST,  denotes 
samples  from  the  a60-lA  or  4.12  cells  which  contain  an  inactive  XIST  allele.  Active 
XIST,  denotes  samples  from  the  t60-17A2  or  8121  cells  which  contain  an  active  XIST 
allele. 
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FIGURE  6.5  -  In  vivo  footprint  analysis  of  the  upper  strand  of  the  mutant.XIST  promoter 
using  primer  set  Y.  All  symbols  and  designations  are  identical  to  those  described  in  Fig. 
6.4. 
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Figure  6.5  shows  analysis  of  the  upper  strand  from  positions  -22  to  -96  of  both  the 
normal  and  mutant  XIST  promoter.  The  two  footprinted  nucleotides  in  the  normal  active 
allele  at  positions  -75  and  -70  (Fig.  6.5,  lane  8;  and  Fig.  6.2,  lane  4)  are  also  present  in  the 
mutant  active  allele  (Fig.  6.5,  lane  6).  However,  examination  of  the  active  mutant 
promoter  reveals  two  new  footprinted  sites  at  positions  -43  and  -45  (Fig.  6.5,  lane  6). 
These  new  footprints  appear  as  bands  of  increased  intensity  (relative  to  the  naked  DNA 
control  in  Fig.  6.5,  lane  5),  reflecting  sites  of  enhanced  DMS  reactivity.  The  footprint  in 
the  active  mutant  allele  at  position  -43  occurs  at  the  mutated  base  within  the  normal  string 
of  seven  cytosines;  the  C  to  G  transversion  appears  as  a  new  guanine  band  at  position  -43 
in  the  sequencing  ladder  of  samples  containing  a  mutant  XIST  promoter  (Fig.  6.5,  lanes  3 
to  6).  The  new  footprint  at  position  -45  occurs  immediately  5'  of  the  seven  consecutive 
cytosines.  Both  of  these  footprints  are  absent  in  the  normal  active  and  inactive  alleles 
(Fig.  6.5,  lanes  2  and  7),  as  well  as  the  mutant  inactive  allele  (Fig.  6.5,  lane  3).  Thus,  the 
mutant  active  XIST  promoter  exhibits  an  altered  (but  not  deleted)  in  vivo  footprint 
pattern  on  the  upper  strand  relative  to  the  normal  active  promoter  at  and  adjacent  to  the 
site  of  the  C  to  G  transversion  at  position  -43. 

Discussion 
In  Vivo  Footprinting 

Figure  6.6  summarizes  results  of  in  vivo  footprinting  studies  of  the  normal  and 
mutant  XIST  promoters,  and  includes  results  of  in  vitro  characterization  of  the  human 
XIST  promoter  by  Hendrich  et  al.  (56).  For  the  normal  human  XIST  gene  at  least  three 
regions  show  in  vivo  footprints.  Of  these  three  sites,  in  vitro  studies  and  sequence 
analysis  suggest  that  two  of  the  sites  are  potential  Spl  binding  sites.  The  third  site 
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consists  of  a  string  of  seven  cytosines  (in  the  normal  allele).  All  of  the  observed  in  vivo 
footprints  are  associated  only  with  the  transcriptionally  active  XIST  allele.  These  results 
are  consistent  with  transient  expression  and  in  vitro  studies  which  indicated  that  five 
regions  in  the  active  XIST  promoter  were  important  for  high  levels  of  XIST  expression 
(56),  including  the  three  regions  containing  in  vivo  footprints.  The  two  remaining  sites, 
the  TBP  and  YY1  binding  sites,  did  not  display  detectable  in  vivo  footprints,  probably 
because  factor  binding  at  these  sites  does  not  involve  guanine  contacts  detected  by  DMS. 

Comparison  of  the  in  vivo  footprint  patterns  between  the  normal  and  mutant 
active  alleles  shows  a  clear  difference  in  the  footprint  pattern.  The  footprints  for  the  two 
Spl  sites  are  identical  in  both  the  normal  and  mutant  alleles.  However,  the  footprint 
pattern  over  the  string  of  seven  cytosines  is  altered  by  the  mutation  (which  occurs  within 
this  sequence).  On  the  lower  strand,  the  two  footprinted  guanines  which  showed 
enhanced  DMS  reactivity  in  the  normal  promoter  (at  positions  -  40  and  -  44)  are  no 
longer  footprinted  in  the  mutant  (denoted  by  x's  on  the  mutant  sequence  in  Figure  6.6). 
Furthermore,  two  new  footprints  appear  on  the  upper  strand  of  the  mutant  at  positions  -45 
and  -43  (denoted  by  open  boxes  on  the  mutant  sequence  in  Figure  6.6).  These  changes  in 
the  footprint  pattern  of  the  mutant  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  C  to  G  mutation 
at  position  -43.  In  fact,  the  new  guanine  nucleotide  in  the  mutant  is  itself  footprinted. 

The  notable  alteration  of  the  in  vivo  footprint  pattern  in  the  immediate  region  of 
the  mutation  suggests  that  a  different  DNA-binding  factor  is  interacting  with  the  mutated 
sequence.  The  change  in  the  footprints  over  this  site  and  the  skewed  pattern  of  X 
inactivation  associated  with  this  mutation  suggest  that  this  site  may  be  involved  in 
selecting  which  XIST  allele  is  transcriptionally  active  or  inactive.  Alternatively,  it  is 
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possible  that  the  same  DNA-binding  factor  is  interacting  with  this  site  in  both  the  normal 
and  mutant  alleles,  but  has  merely  changed  its  contact  nucleotides  because  of  the 
mutation.  This  latter  possibility  seems  unlikely  given  the  extent  of  the  changes  in  the 
guanine  contact  pattern  (on  both  the  upper  and  lower  strand)  that  constitute  the  normal 
and  mutant  in  vivo  footprints. 
Implications  for  X  Inactivation 

The  selective  inactivation  of  the  X  chromosome  harboring  the  mutation  in  this 
family  suggests  that  this  site  may  be  involved  in  determining  which  XIST  allele  is  active 
or  inactive  prior  to  the  onset  of  X  inactivation.  The  fact  that  this  mutation  reduces  XIST 
expression  5-fold  in  transient  expression  assays  suggests  that  the  level  of  XIST 
expression  alone  cannot  account  for  selection  of  the  X  chromosome  that  is  to  be 
inactivated.  However,  gene  knock-out  studies  in  mice  indicate  that  some  XIST 
expression  in  cis  is  necessary  for  X  inactivation  (118).  Our  in  vivo  footprinting  results 
suggest  a  DNA-binding  regulatory  factor(s)  which  is  involved  in  establishing  the  active 
and  inactive  XIST  alleles  may  interact  within  the  XIST  minimal  promoter,  and  that  the 
mutation  at  position  -43  alters  the  binding  of  regulatory  factors  to  the  XIST  promoter. 
We  propose  that  the  mutation  alters  the  normal  process  of  marking  the  active  and  inactive 
XIST  alleles  by  acting  as  the  binding  site  for  a  different  regulatory  factor,  resulting  in 
preferential  silencing  of  the  normal  XIST  gene.  As  a  result,  the  X  chromosome  harboring 
the  mutation  is  more  likely  to  express  XIST  and  be  inactivated. 


CHAPTER  7 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

In  this  dissertation,  I  have  examined  several  mechanisms  that  are  involved  in  the 

differential  regulation  of  individual  X-linked  genes  by  X  chromosome  inactivation.  In 

chapter  2,  the  differential  binding  of  regulatory  factors  and  the  high-resolution 

methylation  pattern  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosome 

were  investigated.  In  vivo  footprinting  analysis  revealed  several  footprints  on  the  active 

allele  but  no  footprints  on  the  inactive  allele.  A  similar  pattern  of  differential  factor 

binding  was  observed  on  the  human  HPRT  gene  (63)  and  human  PGK-1  gene  (122). 

Careful  comparison  of  the  in  vivo  footprinting  data  among  these  genes  revealed  no 

unique  transcription  factor  binding  site  common  to  all  three  genes  that  may  be 

responsible  for  the  coordinate  differential  regulation  of  X-linked  genes.  The  absence  of 

DNA-protein  interactions  on  the  inactive  allele  of  the  human  HPRT  and  PGK-1  and  the 

mouse  HPRT  gene  suggests  that  a  sequence-specific  repressor  is  not  responsible  for  the 

coordinate  silencing  of  X-linked  genes  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome.  Therefore,  these 

studies  argue  against  the  hypothesis  that  a  DNA  sequence  that  binds  either  an  activator  or 

repressor  protein  within  the  promoter  of  X-linked  genes  subject  to  inactivation  is 

responsible  for  the  process  of  X  inactivation.  However,  it  is  possible  that  such  a  factor 

was  not  detected  by  these  studies  or  is  located  outside  of  the  regions  examined. 

The  absence  of  any  factors  bound  to  the  inactive  allele  of  the  the  mouse  HPRT 

(Chapter  2),  and  the  human  HPRT  (63)  and  PGK-1  (1 19,  122)  genes  suggested  that  the 
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inaccessibility  of  the  inactive  allele  may  be  controlled  by  another  mechanism  such  as 
DNA  methylation  and/or  chromatin  structure.  For  this  reason  the  high-resolution  DNA 
methylation  pattern  was  also  examined  (Chapter  2).  Genomic  sequencing  of  the  mouse 
HPRT  gene  indicated  that  all  of  the  examined  CpG  dinucleotides  on  the  active  allele  are 
unmethylated,  whereas  the  majority  of  the  CpG's  are  methylated  on  the  inactive  allele, 
with  a  few  partial  and  unmethylated  sites  scattered  throughout  the  promoter.  Comparison 
of  the  methylation  data  and  footprinting  data  revealed  no  discernable  correlation  among 
methylated  sites  and  unmethylated  sites  with  in  vivo  footprints.  This  differs  from  the 
methylation  pattern  of  the  human  HPRT  gene,  which  shows  a  distinct  region  of 
hypomethylation  over  the  GC  boxes  (63).  Considering  this,  and  the  fact  that  Spl  binding 
is  not  affected  by  DNA  methylation  (54,  57),  it  is  probable  that  methylation  of  the 
inactive  promoter  is  not  directly  interfering  with  transcription  factor  binding.  This 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  methylation  pattern  of  the  mouse  PGK-1  gene,  which  has 
only  one  fully  methylated  site  on  the  inactive  allele  (143).  Other  evidence  supports  a  role 
for  the  methyl  binding  proteins  (MeCpl  and  MeCp2)  interacting  the  methylated  promoter 
of  inactive  X-linked  genes  (8,  9).  However,  we  did  not  detect  any  factors  bound  to  the 
inactive  allele  over  methylated  or  unmethylated  sites.  This  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
MeCpl  or  MeCp2  are  not  be  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  X-linked  genes  subject  to 
transcriptional  silencing  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome.  Besides  the  hypermethylation  of 
the  inactive  promoter  relative  to  the  active  promoter,  comparison  of  the  methylation 
patterns  of  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  and  PGK-1  genes  failed  to  reveal  an  obvious 
methylation  pattern  that  could  be  correlated  with  transcriptional  silencing  of  the  inactive 
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allele.  These  experiments  indicate  that  although  DNA  methylation  is  probably  involved 
in  X  inactivation,  the  exact  function  is  still  unclear.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  DNA 
methylation  may  function  collaboratively  with  other  regulatory  mechanisms  such  as 
chromatin  structure  to  control  the  accessibility  of  transcription  factors  to  X-linked 
promoters  on  the  inactive  X  chromosome. 

In  vivo  footprinting  experiments  of  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  genes  revealed  a 
novel  9-bp  sequence  that  was  identical  in  both  genes  and  footprinted  at  the  same  guanine 
residue  (63,  87).  Chapter  3  discusses  the  reconstitution  experiments  of  the  -91 
footprinted,  which  occurs  within  the  novel  nine  base  pair  sequence  using  gel  mobility- 
shift  assays.  The  results  revealed  the  formation  of  multiple  DNA-protein  complexes.  Of 
these  complexes,  specific  competitors  suggested  that  DNA-protein  complex  I  and  III  may 
be  represent  reconstitution  of  the  DNA-protein  interactions  occurring  at  the  -91  guanine 
in  vivo.  However,  these  experiments  need  to  be  repeated  to  strengthen  this  hypothesis. 
The  facts  that  the  novel  9-bp  sequence  shows  a  DNA-protein  complex  in  vitro  and  that 
this  sequence  is  footprinted  in  vivo  in  both  the  human  and  mouse  active  HPRT  alleles 
argue  strongly  that  potentially  some  unique  factor(s)  is  binding  to  this  site.  Since  this 
novel  nine  base  sequence  is  located  immediately  3  prime  of  the  transcription  initiation 
sites  in  the  human  and  mouse  HPRT  gene,  it  is  possible  that  the  factor  interacting  with 
this  site  represent  a  new  transcriptional  initiator. 

Chapter  4  discusses  the  time  course  of  events  following  the  reactivation  of  the 
human  HPRT  gene  with  the  demethylating  agent  5aCdr.  These  experiments  coupled  with 
previous  studies  by  Sasaki  et  al.  (133)  suggested  that  hemi-demethylation  and  changes  in 
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chromatin  structure  precede  the  appearance  of  symmetrical  demethylation,  transcription 
factor  binding,  and  synthesis  HPRT  mRNA.  These  experiments  suggest  that  changes  in 
chromatin  structure  occur  independent  of  transcription  factor  binding.  From  these  data  it 
appears  that  reactivation  of  the  HPRT  genes  first  requires  hemi-demethylation  and 
opening  of  chromatin  structure  before  transcription  factors  are  capable  of  binding  the 
promoter  and  initiating  transcription  of  the  HPRT  gene.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
support  the  function  of  DNA  methylation  and  demethylation  primarily  affecting 
chromatin  structure.  Subsequently,  as  a  result  of  changes  in  chromatin  structure,  these 
changes  influence  sequence-specific  DNA-protein  interactions  in  the  promoter  region. 
Therefore,  we  hypothesize  that  chromatin  structure  is  playing  an  important  role  in 
regulating  the  differential  expression  of  X-linked  genes  caused  by  X  inactivation. 

Chapter  5  discusses  the  timing  of  inactivation  of  the  X  chromosome  during 
spermatogenesis  as  determined  by  examining  the  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the 
mouse  HPRT  promoter  at  different  stages  of  spermatogenesis.  These  studies  suggest  that 
the  bulk  of  transcriptional  silencing  of  the  male  X  chromosome  occur  just  prior  to  or 
during  the  late  pachytene  spermatocyte  stage  of  spermatogenesis. 

Chapter  6  discusses  the  differential  binding  of  transcription  factors  to  the  active 
and  inactive  human  XIST  allele.  In  these  studies,  both  a  mutant  and  normal  human  XIST 
alleles  were  examined.  In  vivo  footprinting  analysis  of  the  normal  XIST  allele  revealed 
factors  bound  to  the  active  XIST  allele  and  no  factors  bound  to  the  inactive  XIST  allele, 
similar  to  my  observations  of  the  mouse  HPRT  gene.  Only  one  of  the  footprinted  region 
occurred  over  a  novel  sequence,  a  string  of  seven  cytosines.  The  remaining  footprinted 
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regions  occurred  over  potential  Spl  sites.  These  data  suggest  that  mechanisms  such  as 
DNA  methylation  and/or  chromatin  structure  may  be  involved  in  controlling  the 
differential  regulation  of  the  human  XIST  in  somatic  cells.  In  vivo  footprinting  of  the 
mutant  XIST  gene  showed  a  different  footprint  pattern  than  the  normal  allele.  In  fact, 
new  footprints  were  observed  over  the  mutated  site.  Since  patients  harboring  X 
chromosomes  with  the  mutant  XIST  promoter  show  skewed  inactivation,  in  which  the 
mutant  X  chromosome  is  selectively  inactivated,  it  is  possible  that  the  propensity  to 
establish  expression  of  the  mutant  XIST  allele,  and  thereby  inactivate  the  corresponding  X 
chromosome,  may  be  caused  by  the  disruption  of  transcription  factor  binding  at  this  site. 
Perhaps  a  new/different  transcription  factor  is  binding  the  mutant  and  effect  XIST 
expression. 

In  summary,  my  dissertation  project  involved  investigating  several  mechanisms  of 
regulation  of  the  transcription  of  X-linked  genes  on  the  active  and  inactive  X 
chromosomes.  These  studies  suggest  that  chromatin  structure  may  be  playing  an 
important  role  in  the  process  of  X  inactivation.  Therefore,  studies  which  examine  the 
mechanisms  by  which  alterations  of  chromatin  structure  control  gene  expression  need  to 
be  examined  for  X-linked  genes  subject  to  inactivation.  A  better  understanding  of 
chromatin  structure  will  certainly  reveal  some  of  the  mechanisms  involved  in  the  process 
of  X  inactivation. 

Implications  for  X  Inactivation 

It  has  been  postulated  that  each  X-linked  gene  subject  to  inactivation  is  regulated 
by  the  differential  binding  of  repressor  and  activator  proteins  that  interact  with  a  cis- 
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acting  regulatory  element(s)  near  or  within  the  promoter  of  each  X-linked  gene  subject  to 
inactivation  (94).  In  vivo  footprinting  studies  of  the  human  PGK-1  and  HPRT  genes  and 
the  mouse  HPRT  gene  revealed  several  DNA-protein  interactions  on  the  active  allele 
(Figure  7.1).  The  majority  of  the  transcription  factors  observed  were  ubiquitous  factors 
such  as  Spl,  NF-kB,  or  AP-2.  A  DNA  regulatory  protein  involved  in  the  coordinate 
transcriptional  activation  or  silencing  of  individual  X-linked  genes  on  the  active  and 
inactive  X  chromosome  will  probably  be  unique  and  common  to  all  X-linked  genes 
subject  to  regulation  by  X  chromosome  inactivation.  Therefore,  ubiquitous  factors  are 
unlikely  to  be  the  primary  elements  involved  in  the  coordinated  regulation  of  the  X- 
linked  genes.  Novel  binding  sites  were  observed  in  all  three  genes.  However,  there  is  no 
unique  DNA-protein  interaction  common  to  the  three  X-linked  genes  that  have  been  in 
vivo  footprinted.  Consequently,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  transcriptional  activator,  which  binds 
to  the  promoter  of  individual  X-linked  genes,  and  is  responsible  for  their  coordinate 
activation,  is  involved.  Furthermore,  the  absence  of  in  vivo  footprints  on  the  inactive 
allele  argues  against  a  transcriptional  repressor  binding  to  the  promoter  and  being 
responsible  for  the  coordinate  inactivation  of  individual  X-linked  genes.  This  suggests 
that  another  mechanism,  such  as  DNA  methylation  and/or  chromatin  structure,  may  be 
involved  in  the  coordinate  regulation  of  X-linked  genes  that  are  subject  to  transcriptional 
regulation  by  X  inactivation. 

Several  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  correlation  between 
hypermethylation  of  the  inactive  X-linked  promoters  and  transcriptional  silence.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  housekeeping  genes.  Genomic  sequencing  studies  have  examined  the 
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high  resolution  methylation  pattern  of  the  5'  region  of  the  human  and  mouse  PGK-1  and 
HPRT  alleles  on  the  active  and  inactive  X  chromosomes  (Figure  7.2).  For  all  four  genes, 
every  cytosine  examined  was  unmethylated  on  the  active  allele.  Comparison  of  the 
methylation  pattern  of  the  inactive  allele  did  not  reveal  a  common  discernible  pattern  that 
may  be  responsible  for  the  transcriptional  silencing  of  the  inactive  allele.  Furthermore, 
for  the  human  PGK-1  and  mouse  HPRT  genes  there  was  no  correlation  between  the 
patterns  of  DNA  methylation  and  the  in  vivo  footprinting  pattern.  This  will  probably  also 
be  true  for  the  mouse  PGK-1  gene,  which  has  only  one  methylated  site  on  the  inactive 
allele.  This  suggests  that  DNA  methylation  is  unlikely  to  silence  X-linked  genes 
transcriptionally  by  directly  inhibiting  transcription  factor  binding.  Bird  et  al.  (84)  have 
proposed  that  a  methyl  binding  protein,  such  as  MeCpl  and  MeCp2,  binds  to  methylated 
DNA  and  prevent  transcription  factor  binding.  However,  in  vivo  footprinting  studies 
have  not  detected  any  such  factors  bound  to  the  inactive  allele.  Therefore,  if  DNA 
methylation  is  involved  in  the  differential  accessibility  of  the  active  and  inactive  X 
chromosomes  to  transcription  factors,  it  is  probably  acting  in  coordination  with  another 
mechanism  such  as  chromatin  structure. 

This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  temporal  events  that  follow 
reactivation  of  the  human  HPRT  gene  with  the  demethylating  agent  5aCdr.  In  these 
experiments  (Chapter  4),  the  following  sequence  of  events  occurred  in  order  after 
treatment  with  5aCdr:  1)  the  chromatin  became  more  accessible  to  nucleases  and  the 
DNA  became  hemi-demethylated  on  the  inactive  HPRT  promoter;  and  2)  transcription 
factors  bound  to  the  HPRT  promoter,  the  DNA  became  fully  demethylated,  and  the 
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HPRT  mRNA  was  transcribed.  This  temporal  set  of  events  suggests  that  DNA 
methylation  is  acting  by  locking  in  a  chromatin  architecture  that  is  inaccessible  to 
transcription  factor  binding.  Furthermore,  this  suggests  that  the  primary  mechanism  that 
is  involved  in  the  differential  regulation  of  X-linked  genes  differences  in  chromatin 
structure. 

Evidence  suggests  that  one  or  more  eukaryotic  genes  are  organized  into  discrete 
functional  units  and/or  chromatin  domains  (3,  47,  55,  65,  79,  149)  and  that  these  domains 
contain  elements  invovled  in  their  independent  regulation  (21,31,  68,  78,  83,  88,  98,  125, 
139,  149).  If  chromatin  structure  is  involved  in  the  differential  regulation  of  individual 
X-linked  genes,  it  is  possible  that  mechanisms  by  which  X  chromosome  inactivation 
silences  X-linked  genes  is  occurring  within  these  domains.  One  can  imagine  a  system  of 
coordinate  regulation  in  which  X-linked  genes  are  organized  into  individual  domains 
(Figure  7.3).  Interacting  with  critical  regulatory  elements  within  this  domain  is  a  scaffold 
that  is  involved  in  changing  each  chromatin  domain's  accessibility  to  transcription 
factors.  The  composition  of  this  scaffold  may  be  composed  of  the  XIST  transcript  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  involved  in  X  chromosome  inactivation.  Once  a  domain  is  signaled 
to  be  inaccessible  to  transcription  factors  it  may  become  methylated  to  lock  it  into  that 
inaccessible  conformation.    Therefore,  genes  which  are  transcriptionally  silenced  on  the 
inactive  X  chromosome  would  be  contained  in  compact  methylated  chromatin  domains 
which  are  inaccessible  to  transcription  factors. 
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